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THE HONEY OF WISDOM 


We gather the Honey of Wisdom from Thorns, not from Flowers. 
NOBILITY OF LIFE. 





‘Who best can suffer, best can do.’—MILTON. 
What alone enables us to draw a just moral from the tale of life? 


‘Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past ; what alone enables 
us to draw a just moral from the Tale of Life; what sheds the purest light wpon our reason; 
what gives the firmest strength to our religion ; what is best fitted to soften the heart of man 
and elevate his soul—I would answer, with Lassues, it is * EX PERTENCE.”’—Lorp Ly toy, 





FROM THE LATE REV. J. W. NEIL, 
Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, 


‘DEAR SrR,—As an illustration of 
the beneficial effects of your “ FRUIT 
SALT,” I have no hesitation in giving 
you particulars of the case of one of 
my friends. Sluggish action of the 
liver and bilious headache so affected 
him that he was obliged to live upon 
only a few articles of diet, and to be 
most sparing in their use. This un- 
comfortable andinvoluntary asceticism, 
while it probably alleviated his suffer- 
ings, did nothing in effecting a cure, 
although persevered in for some 
twenty-five years, and also consulting 
very eminent members of the faculty. 

3y the use of your “ FRUIT SALT,’ 
however, he now enjoys the vigorous 
health he so long coveted ; he has never 
had a headache or constipation since 
he commenced to use it, and can 
partake of his food in such a hearty 
manner as to afford great satisfaction 
to himself and friends. There are 
others to whom your remedy has been 
so beneficial in various complaints that you may well extend its use, both for your own 
interest and pro bono publico. I find that it makes a very refreshing and exhilarating drink. 
*To J. C. ENO, Esq.’ ‘I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.’ 


I[NFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS, SCARLET FEVER, PYAMIA, 

ERYSIPELAS, MEASLES, GANGRENE, and almost every mentionable Disease. 

‘I have been a nurse for upwards of ten years, and in that time have nursed cases of scarlet fever, pyemia, 

erysipelas, measles, gangrene, cancer, and almost every mentionable Disease. During the whole time I have not 

been ill myself for a single day, and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT, 

which has kept my blood in a pure state. I recommend it to all my patients during convalescence. Its value 
as a means of health cannot be over-estimated. ‘A PROFESSIONAL Nursg. April 21, 1894. 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT?” assists the fonctions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, ani KIDNEYS 
by Natural Means; thus the blood is freed from POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS. The 

Foundation and GREAT DANGER of CHILLS, &c. _ It is impossible to overstate its great value. THERE IS 

NO DOUBT that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease it has in innumerable instances pre 

vented a severe illness. Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY 

INCREASKD. 

The value of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, 

America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without tt 
you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally poisonous imitation. Sela by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., 
BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Old Mr. Tredgold.’ 


A STORY OF TWO SISTERS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER V., 


WILL not enter in detail into the feelings of the father and 
sister on this alarming and dreadful night. No tragedy fol- 
lowed, the reader will feel well assured, or this history would never 
have been written. But the wind rose till it blew what the sailors 
called halfa gale. It seemed to Katherine a hurricane—a horrible 
tempest, in which no such slender craft as that in which Stella 
had gone forth had a chance for life ; and indeed the men on the 
pier with their conjectures as to what might have happened 
were not encouraging. She might have fetched Ventnor or one 
of those places by a long tack. She might have been driven out 
to the Needles. She mightn’t know her way with those gentle- 
men only, as was famous sailors with a fair wind, but not used to 
dirty weather. Katherine spent all the night on the pier gazing 
out upon the waste of water now and then lighted up by a fitful 
moon. What a change—what a change from the golden after- 
noon! And what a difference in her own thoughts—a little 
grudging of Stella’s all-success, a little wounded to feel herself 
always in the shade, and the horrible suggestion of Stella’s loss, 
1 Copyright, 1895, by M. O. W. Oliphant. 
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the dread that overwhelmed her imagination and took all her 
courage from her. She stood on the end of the pier, with the 
wind—that wind which had driven Stella forth out of sound and 
sight—blowing her about, wrapping her skirts round her, loosing 
her hair, making her hold tight to the rail lest she should be blown 
away. Why should sne hold tight? What did it matter, if Stella 
were gone, whether she kept her footing or not? She could never 
take Stella’s place with any one. Her father would grudge her 
very existence that could not be sacrificed to save Stella. Already 
he had begun to reproach her. Why did you let her go? What 
is the use of an elder sister to a girl if she doesn’t interfere in 
such a case?—and three years older, that ought to have been a 
mother to her. 

Thus Mr. Tredgold had babbled in his misery before he was 
persuaded to lie down to await news which nothing that could be 
done would make any quicker. He had clamoured to send out 
boats—any number—after Stella. He had insisted upon hiring 
a steamer to go out in quest of her; but telegrams had to be sent 
far and wide and frantic messéngers to Ryde—even to Portsmouth 
—before he could get what he wanted. And in the meantime 
the night had fallen, the wind had risen, and out of that 
blackness and those dashing waves, which could be heard without 
being seen, there came no sign of the boat. Never had such a 
night passed over the peaceful place. There had been sailors and 
fishermen in danger many a time, and distracted women on the 
pier; but what was that to the agony of a millionaire who had 
been accustomed to do everything with his wealth and now raged 
and foamed at the mouth because he could do nothing? What 
was all his wealth to him? He was as powerless as the poor 
mother of that sailor-boy who was lost (there were so many, so 
many of them), and who had not a shilling in the world. Nota 
shilling in the world! It was exactly as if Mr. Tredgold had 
come to that. What could he do with all his thousands? Oh, 
send out a tug from Portsmouth, send out the fastest ferry-boat 
from Ryde, send out the whole fleet—fishing cobles, pleasure 
boats—everything that was in Sliplin Harbour! Send everything, 
everything that had a sail or an oar, not to say a steam engine. 
A hundred pounds, a thousand pounds—anything to the man who 
would bring Stella back ! 

The little harbour was in wild commotion with all these offers. 
There were not many boats, but they were all preparing—the men 
clattering down the rolling shingle, with women after them calling 
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to them to take care, or not to go out in the teeth of the gale. 
‘If you're lost too what good will that do?’ they shrieked in 
the wind, their hair flying like Katherine’s, but not so speechless 
as she was, The darkness, the flaring feeble lights, the stir and 
noise on the shore, with these shrieking voices breaking in, made 
a sort of Pandemonium unseen, taking double horror from the 
fact that it was almost all sound and sensation, made visible occa- 
sionally by the gleam of the moon between the flying clouds. 
Mr. Tredgold’s house on the cliff blazed with lights from every 
window, and a great pan of fire wildly blazing, sending up great 
shadows of black smoke, was lit on the end of the pier—every- 
thing that could be done to guide them back, to indicate the way. 
Nothing of that sort was done when the fishermen were battling 
for their lives. But what did it all matter—what was the good of 
it all? Millionaire and pauper stood on the same level, hopeless, 
tearing their hair, praying their hearts out, on the blind margin 
of that wild invisible sea, 

There was a horrible warning of dawn in the blackness when 
Stella, soaked to the skin, her hair lashing about her unconscious 
face like whips, and far more dead than alive, was at last carried 
home. I believe there were great controversies afterwards between 
the steam-tug and the fishing boats which claimed to have saved 
her—controversies which might have been spared, since Mr. Tred- 
gold paid neither, fortified by the statement of the yachtsmen 
that neither had been of any use and that the Stella had at last 
blundered her way back of her own accord and their superior 
management. He was forced, however, to pay for the tug, which 
put forth by his orders, but only as much as was barely necessary, 
with no such gratuity as the men had hoped for; while to the 
fishers he would give nothing—and Katherine’s allowance was all 
expended for six months in advance in recompensing these cla- 
morous rescuers who had not succeeded in rescuing anyone. 

Stella was very ill for a few days; when she recovered the 
wetting and the cold, then she was ill of the imagination, re- 
calling more clearly than at first all the horrors which she had 
passed through. As soon as she was well enough to recover the 
use of her tongue she did nothing but talk of this tremendous 
experience in her life, growing proud of it as she got a little way 
beyond it and saw the thrilling character of the episode in full 
proportion. At first she would faint away, or rather almost faint 
away (between which two things there is an immense difference), 
as she recalled the incidents of that night. But after a while 

Q2 
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they became her favourite and most delightful subjects of conve» 
sation. She entertained all her friends with the account of her 
adventure, as she lay pale, with her pretty hair streaming over her 
pillow, not yet allowed to get up after all she had gone through, 
but able to receive her habitual visitors. 

‘The feeling that came over me when it got dark, oh! I can’t 
describe what it was,’ said Stella. ‘I thought it was a shadow 
at first. The sail throws such a shadow sometimes ; it’s likea 
great bird settling down with its big wing. But when it came 
down all round and one saw it wasn’t a shadow, but darkness— 
night !—oh, how horrible it was! I thought I should have died, 
out there on the great waves and the water dashing into the boat, 
and the cliffs growing fainter and fainter, and the horrible, 
horrible dark !’ 

‘Stella dear, don’t excite yourself again. It is all over, God 
be praised.’ 

‘Yes, it’s all over. It is easy for you people to speak who 
have never been lost at sea. It will never be over for me. If I 
were to live to be a hundred I should feel it all the same. The 
hauling up and the hauling down of that dreadful sail, carrying 
us right away out into the sea when we wanted to get home, and 
then flopping down all in a moment, while we rocked and pitched 
till I felt I must be pitched out. Oh, how I implored them to go 
back! “Just turn back!” I cried. ‘‘ Why don’t you turn back ? 
We are always going further and further, instead of nearer. And 
oh! what will papa say and Katherine?” They laughed at first, 
and told me they were tacking, and I begged them, for Heaven’s 
sake, not to tack, but torun home. But they would not listen to 
me. Oh, they are all very nice and do what you like when it 
doesn’t matter ; but when it’s risking your life, and you hate 
them and are miserable and can’t help yourself, then they take 
their own way.’ 

‘But they couldn’t help it either,’ cried Evelyn, the rector’s 
daughter. ‘They had to tack; they could not run home when 
the wind was against them.’ 

‘What do I care about the wind ?’ cried Stella. ‘They should 
not have made me go out if there was a wind. Papa said we were 
never to go out ina wind. I told them so. I said, “ You ought 
not to have brought me out.” They said it was nothing to speak 
of. I wonder what it is when it is something to speak of! And 
then we shipped a sea, as they called it, and I got drenched to 
the very skin. Oh, I don’t say they were not kind. They took 
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off their coats to put round me, but what did that do for me? 
I was chilled to the very bone. Oh, you can’t think how dreadful 
it is to lie and see those sails swaying and to hear the men moving 
about and saying dreadful things to each other, and the boat mov- 
ing up and down. Oh!’ cried Stella, clasping her hands together 
and looking as if once more she was about almost to faint away. 

‘Stella, spare yourself, dear. Try to forget it; try to think 
of something else. It is too much for you when you dwell on it,’ 
Katherine said. 

‘Dwell on it!’ cried Stella, reviving instantly. ‘It is very 
clear that you never were in danger of your life, Kate.’ 

‘I was in danger of your life,’ cried Katherine, ‘and I think 
that was worse. Qh, I could tell you a story too of that night on 
the pier, looking out on the blackness, and thinking every moment 
—but don’t let us think of it, it is too much. Thank God, it is 
all over and you are quite safe now.’ 

‘It is very different standing upon the pier, and no doubt 
saying to yourself, what a fool Stella was to go out! she just 
deserves it all for making papa so unhappy, and keeping me out 
of bed. Oh, I know that was what you were thinking! and being 
like me with only a plank between me and—don’t you know? 
The one is very, very different from the other, I can tell you,’ 
Stella said with a little flush on her cheek. 

And the Stanley girls who were her audience agreed with her, 
with a strong sense that to be the heroine of such an adventure 
was, after all, when it was over, one of the most delightful things 
in the world. Her father also agreed with her, who came stump- 
ing with his stick up the stairs, his own room being below, and 
took no greater delight than to sit by her bedside and hear her 
go over the story again and again. 

‘T’ll sell that little beast of a boat. Ill have her broken up 
for firewood. To think I should have paid such a lot of money for 
her, and her nearly to drown my little girl!’ 

‘Oh, don’t do that, papa,’ said Stella; ‘when it’s quite safe and 
there is no wind I should like perhaps to go out in her again, just 
to see. But to be sure there was no wind when we went out— 
just a very little, just enough to fill the sail, they said; but you 
can never trust toa wind. I said I shouldn’t go, only just for 
ten minutes to try how I liked it ; and then that horrid gale came 
on to blow, and they began to tack asthey call it. Such nonsense 
that tacking, papa! when they began it I said, ““ Why, we're going 
further off than ever; what I want is to get home.” ’ 
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‘They paid no attention, I suppose—they thought they knew 
‘better,’ said Mr. Tredgold. 

‘They always think they know better, cried Stella with 
indignation. ‘And oh, when it came on to be dark, and the 
wind always rising, and the water coming in, in buckets full! 
Were you ever at sea in a storm, papa?’ 

‘Never, my pet,’ said Mr. Tredgold, ‘trust me for that. I 
never let myself go off firm land, except sometimes in a penny 
steamboat—that’s dangerous enough—sometimes the boilers blow 
up, or you run into some other boat—but on the sea, not if I 
know it, Stella.’ 

‘But I have,’ said the girl. ‘A steamboat! within the two 
banks of a river! You know nothing, nothing about it, neither 
does Katherine. Some sailors, I believe, might go voyages for 
years and never see anything so bad as that night. Why, the 
waves were mountains high, and then you seemed to slide down 
to the bottom as if you were going—oh ! hold me, hold me, papa, 
or I shall feel as if I were going again.’ 

‘Poor little Stella,’ said Mr. Tredgold, ‘poor little girl! 
What a thing for her to go through, so early in life! But I'd 
like to do something to those men. Id like to punish them for 
taking advantage of a child like that, all to get hold of my new 
boat, and show how clever they were with their tacking and all 
that. Confound their tacking! If it hadn’t been for their 
tacking, she might have got back to dinner and saved us such a 
miserable night.’ 

‘ What was your miserable night in comparison to mine ?’ cried 
Stella scornfully. ‘I believe you both think it was as bad as 
being out at sea, only because you did not get your dinner at the 
proper time and were kept longer than usual out of bed.’ 

‘We must not forget,’ said Katherine, ‘that after all, though 
they might be to blame in going out, these gentlemen saved her 
life.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said the old man. ‘I believe it 
was my tug that saved her life. It was they that put her life in 
danger, if you please. I'd like just to break them in the army, 
or sell them up, or something ; idle fellows doing nothing, strolling 
about to see what mischief they can find to do.’ 

‘Oh, they are very nice,’ said Stella. ‘You shan’t doanything 
to them, papa. I am great chums with Charlie and Algy; they 
are such nice boys, really, when you come to know them; they 
took off their coats to keep me warm. I should have had 
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inflammation of the lungs or something if I had not had their 
coats. I was shivering so.’ 

‘And do you know,’ said Katherine, ‘one of them is ill? as 
Stella perhaps might have been if he had not taken off his coat.’ 

‘Oh, which is that?’ cried Stella; ‘oh, do find out which is 
that? It must be Algy, I think. Algy is the delicate one. He 
never is good for much—he gives in, you know, sosoon. He is so 
weed y, long, and thin, and no stamina, that is what the others say.’ 

‘And is that all the pity you have for him, Stella? when it 
was to save you 

‘It was not to save me,’ cried Stella, raising herself in her 
bed with flushed cheeks, ‘it was to save himself! If I hadn’t 
been saved where would they have been? They would have gone 
to the bottom too. Oh, I can’t see that I’m so much obliged to 
them as all that! What they did they did for themselves far 
more than forme. We were all in the same boat, and if I had 
been drowned they would have been drowned too, I hope, though,’ 
she said more amiably, ‘that Algy will get better if it’s he that 
is ill. And it must be he. Charlie is as strong as a horse. He 
never feels anything. Papa,I hope you will send him grapes and 
things. I shall go and see him a: soon as I am well.’ 

‘You go and see a young fellow—in his room! You shall do 


nothing of the sort, Stella. Things may be changed from my 
time, and I suppose they are, but for a girl to go and visit a 


young fellow—in his 

Stella smiled a disdainful and amused smile as she lay back on 
her pillow. ‘You may be sure, papa,’ she said, ‘ that I certainly 
shall. I will go and nurse him, unless he has some one already. 
T ought to nurse the man who helped to save my life.’ 

‘You are a little self-willed, wrong-headed Katherine, 
you had better take care. I will make you answer for it if she 
does anything so silly—a chit ofa girl! Ill speak to Dr. Dobson. 
I'll send to—to the War Office. I'll have him carted away.’ 

‘Is poor Algy here, Kate? Where is he—at the hotel ? 
Oh, you dreadful hard-hearted people to let him go to the hotel 
when you knew he had saved my life. Papa, go away, and let me 
get dressed. I must find out how he is. I must go to him, poor 
fellow. Perhaps the sight of me and to see that I am better will 
do him good. Go away, please, papa.’ 

‘Tll not budge a step,’ cried the old gentleman. ‘ Katie, 
Katie, she’ll work herself into a fever. She'll make herself ill, 
and then what shall we do ?’ 
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‘I’m very ill already,’ said Stella, with a cough. ‘I am being 
thrust into my grave. Let them bring us together—poor, poor 
Algy and me. Oh, if we are both to be victims, let it be so! 
We will take each other’s hands and go down—go down together 
to the , 

‘Oh, Katie, can’t you stop her?’ cried the father. 

Stella was sobbing with delicious despair over the thought of the 
two delightful, dreadful funerals, and all the world weeping over 
her untimely fate. 

Stella recovered rapidly when her father was put to the door, 
She said with a pretty childish reverberation of her sob: ‘ For you 
know, Kate, it never was he—that would be the poignant thing, 
wouldn’t it ?—it was not he that I ever would have chosen. But 
to be united in—in a common fate, with two graves together, 
don’t you know, and an inscription, and people saying, “ Both so 
young!”’ She paused to dry her eyes, and then she laughed. 
‘There is nothing in him, don’t you know; it was Charlie that did 
all the work. He was nearly as frightened as I was. Oh, I don’t 
think anything much of Algy! but I shall go to see him all the 
same—if it were only to shock papa.’ 

‘You had better get well yourself in the meantime,’ said 
Katherine. 


‘Oh, you cold, cold—toad! What do you care? It would 
have been better for you if I had been drowned, Kate. Then you 
would have been the only daughter and the first in the house; 
but now, you know, it’s Stella again—always Stella. Papa is an 
unjust old man and makes favourites; but you need not think, 
however bad I am, and however good you are, that you will ever 
cure him of that.’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


WEEN Stella was first able to appear out of the shelter of her 
father’s grounds for a walk, she was the object of a sort of ovation 
—as much of an ovation as it is possible to make in such a place. 
She was leaning on her sister’s arm and was supported on the 
other side by a stick, as it was only right a girl should be who 
had gone through so much. And she was very prettily pale, and 
looked more interesting than words could say, leaning heavily 
(if anything about Stella could be called heavy) upon Katherine, 
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and wielding her stick with a charming air of finding it too much 
for her, yet at the same time finding it indispensable. There 
was nobody in the place who did not feel the attraction of sym- 
pathy, and the charm of the young creature who had been rescued 
from the very jaws of death and restored to the family that adored 
her. To think what might have been!—the old man broken- 
hearted and Katherine in deep mourning going and coming all 
alone, and perhaps not even a grave for the unfortunate Stella— 
lost at sea! Some of the ladies who thronged about her, stopping 
her to kiss her and express the depths of sympathetic anguish 
through which they had gone, declared that to think of it made 
them shudder. Thank Heaven that everything had ended so well! 
Stella took all these expressions of sympathy very sweetly. She 
liked to be the chief person, to awaken so much emotion, to be 
surrounded by so many flatteries. She felt, indeed, that she, 
always an interesting person, had advanced greatly in the scale of 
human consideration. She was more important by far since she 
had ‘gone through’ that experience. They had been so near to 
losing her; everybody felt now fully what it was to have her. 
The rector had returned thanks publicly in church, and every 
common person about the streets curtsied or touched his hat with 
a deeper sentiment. To think that perhaps she might have been 
drowned—she, so young, so fair, so largely endowed with every- 
thing that heart could desire! If her neighbours were moved by 
this sentiment, Stella herself was still more deeply moved by it. 
She felt to the depths of her heart what a thing it was for all 
these people that she should have been saved from the sea. 

Public opinion was still more moved when it was known where 
Stella was going when she first set foot outside the gates—to 
inquire after the rash young man who, popular opinion now be- 
lieved, had beguiled her into danger. How good, how sweet, 
how forgiving of her! Unless, indeed, there was something— 
something between them, as people say. This added a new 
interest to the situation. The world of Sliplin had very much 
blamed the young men. It had thought them inexcusable from 
every point of view. To have taken an inexperienced girl out, 
who knew nothing about yachting, just when that gale was 
rising! It was intolerable and not to be forgiven. This judg~- 
ment was modified by the illness of Captain Scott, who, everybody 
now found, was delicate, and ought not to have exposed himself 
to the perils of such an expedition. It must have been the other 
who was to blame, but then the other conciliated everybody by 
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his devotion to his friend. And the community was in a very 
soft and amiable mood altogether when Stella was seen to issue 
forth from her father’s gates leaning on Katherine at one side and 
her stick on the other, to ask for news of her fellow-sufferer. This 
mood rose to enthusiasm at the sight of her paleness and at the 
suggestion that there probably was something between Stella and 
Captain Scott. It was supposed at first that he was an honour- 
able, and a great many peerages fluttered forth. It was a disap- 
pointment to find that he was not so; but at least his father was 
a baronet, and himself an officer in a crack regiment, and he had 
been in danger of his life. All these circumstances were of an 
interesting kind. 

Stella, however, did not carry out this tender purpose at once. 
When she actually visited the hotel and made her way upstairs 
into Captain Scott’s room, her own convalescence was complete, 
and the other invalid was getting well, and there was not only 
Katherine in attendance upon her, but Sir Charles, who was now 
commonly seen with her in her walks, and about whom Sliplin 
began to be divided in its mind whether it was he and not the 
sick man between whom and Stella there was something. He 
was certainly very devoted, people said, but then most men were 
devoted to Stella. Captain Scott had been prepared for the visit, 
and was eager for it, notwithstanding the disapproval of the nurse, 
who stood apart by the window and looked daggers at the young 
ladies, or at least at Stella, who took the chief place by the 
patient’s bedside and began to chatter to him, trying her best to 
get into the right tone, the tone of Mrs. Seton, and make the 
young man laugh. Katherine, who was not ‘ in it,’ drew aside to 
conciliate the attendant a little. 

‘I don’t hold with visits when a young man is so weak,’ said 
the nurse. ‘Do you know, miss, that his life just hung on a 
thread, so to speak? We were on the point of telegraphing for 
his people, me and the doctor ; and he is very weak still.’ 

‘My sister will only stay a few minutes,’ said Katherine. ‘ You 
know she was with them in the boat and escaped with her life 
too,’ 


‘Oh, I can see, miss, as there was no danger of her life,’ said 
the nurse, indignant. ‘Look at her colour! I am not thinking - 
anything of the boat. A nasty night at sea is a nasty thing, but 
nothing for them that can stand it. Bunt he couldn’t stand it; 
that’s all the difference. The young lady may thank her stars as 
she hasn’t his death at her door.’ 
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‘It was her life that those rash young men risked by their 
folly, said Katherine, indignant in her turn. 

‘Oh, no,’ cried the nurse. ‘I know better than that. When 
he was off his head he was always going overit. ‘ Don’t, Charlie, 
don’t give in; there’s wind in the sky. Don’t give in to her. 
What does she know?” That was what he was always a-saying: 
And there she sits as bold as brass, that is the cause of it all.’ 

‘You take a great liberty to say so,’ said Katherine, returning 
to her sister’s side. 

Stella was now in full career. 

‘Oh, do you remember the first puff—how it made us all 
start? How we laughed at him for looking always at the sky ! 
Don’t you remember, Captain Scott, I kept asking you what you 
were looking for in the sky, and you kept shaking your head ?’ 

Here Stella began shaking her head from side to side and 
laughing loudly—a laugh echoed by the two young men, but 
faintly by the invalid, who shook his head too. 

‘Yes, I saw the wind was coming,’ he said. ‘We ought not 
to have given in to you, Miss Stella. It doesn’t matter now it’s 
all over, but it wasn’t nice while it lasted, was it ?’ 

‘Speak for yourself, Algy,’ said Sir Charles. ‘ You were never 
made for a sailor. Miss Stella is game for another voyage to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Oh, if you like,’ cried Stella, ‘with a good man. I shall 
bargain for a good man—that can manage sails and all that. 
What is the fun of going out when the men with you won’t sit 
by you and enjoy it? And all that silly tacking and nonsense— 
there should have been some one to do it, and you two should 
have sat by me.’ 

They both laughed at this and looked at each other. ‘The fun 
is in the sailing—for us, don’t you know,’ said Sir Charles. It was 
not necessary in their society even to pretend to another motive. 
Curiously enough, though Stella desired to ape that freedom, she 
was not—perhaps no woman is—delivered from the desire to 
believe that the motive was herself, to give her pleasure. She 
did not even now understand why her fellow-sufferers should not 
acknowledge this as the cause of their daring trip. 

‘Papa wants to thank you,’ she said, ‘ for saving my life; but 
that’s absurd, ain’t it, for you were saving your own. If you had 
let me drown, you would have drowned too,’ 

‘I don’t know. You were a bit iu our way,’ said Sir Charles. 
‘We'd have got on better without you, we should, by George! 
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You were an awful responsibility, Miss Stella. I shouldn’t have 
liked to have faced Lady Scott if Algy had kicked the bucket ; and 
how I should have faced your father if you ; 

‘If that was all you thought of, I shall never, never go out 
with you again,’ cried Stella with an angry flush. But she could 
not make up her mind to throw over her two companions for so 
little. ‘It was jolly at first, wasn’t it?’ she said, after a pause, 
‘until Al—Captain Scott began to look up to the sky, and open 
his mouth for something to fall in.’ 

But they did not laugh at this, though Mrs. Seton’s similar 
witticism had brought on fits of laughter. Captain Scott swore 
‘By George!’ softly under his breath; Sir Charles whistled—a 
very little, but he did whistle, at which sound Stella rose angry 
from her seat. 

‘ You don’t seem to care much for my visit,’ she cried, ‘ though 
it tired me very much to come. Oh, I know now what is meant 
by fair-weather friends. We were to be such chums, You were 
to do anything for me; and now, because it came on to blow— 
which was not my fault : 

Here Stella’s voice shook, and she was very near bursting into 
tears. 

‘Don’t say that, Miss Stella; it’s awfully jolly to see you, and 
it’s dreadful dull lying here.’ 

‘And weren’t all the old cats shocked!’ cried Sir Charles. 
‘Oh, fie!’ putting up his hands to his eyes, ‘to find you had 
been out half the night along with Algy and me!’ 

‘TI have not seen any old cats yet,’ said Stella, recovering her 
temper, ‘only the young kittens, and they thought it a most 
terrible adventure—like something in a book. You don’t seem 
to think anything of that, you boys; you are all full of Captain 
Scott’s illness, as if that dreadful, dreadful sail was nothing, except 
just the way he caught cold. How funny that is! Now I don’t 
mind anything about catching cold or being in bed for a week; 
but the terrible sea, and the wind, and the dark—these are what 
I never can get out of my mind.’ 

‘You see you were in no danger to speak of; but Algy was, 
poor fellow. He is only just clear of it now.’ 

‘Tonly got up for the first time a week ago,’ said Stella, 
aggrieved ; but she did not pursue the subject. ‘Mrs. Seton is 
coming across to see us—both the invalids, she says ; and perhaps 
she is one of the old cats, for she says she is coming to scold me 
as well as to pet me. J don’t know what there is to scold about, 
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unless perhaps she would have liked better to go out with you 
herself.’ 

‘That is just like Lottie Seton,’ they both said, and laughed 
as Stella’s efforts never made them laugh. Why should they 
laugh at her very name when all the poor little girl could do in 
that way left them unmoved ? 

‘She’s a perfect dragon of virtue, don’t you know ?’ said Algy, 
opening his wide mouth. 

‘And won’t she give it to the little ’un!’ said Sir Charles, with 
another outburst. 

‘I should like to know who is meant by the little ‘un; and 
what it is she can give,’ said Stella with offence. 

They both laughed again, looking at each other. ‘She’s as 
jealous as the devil, don’t you know ?’ and ‘ Lottie likes to keep all 
the good things to herself,’ they said. 

Stella was partly mollified to think that Mrs. Seton was 
jealous. It was a feather in her little cap. ‘I don’t know if you 
think that sail was a good thing,’ she said. ‘She might have 
had it for me. It is a pity that she left so soon. You always 
seem to be much happier when you have her near.’ 

‘She’s such fun, she’s not ‘a bad sort. She keeps fellows 
going,’ the young men replied. 

‘ Well then,’ said Stella, getting up quickly, ‘ you'll be amused, 
for she is coming. I brought you some grapes and things. I 
don’t know if you'll find them amusing. Kate, I think I’m very 
tired. Coming out so soon has thrown me back again. And 
these gentlemen don’t want any visits from us, I feel sure.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Miss Stella,’ cried Sir Charles. ‘Algy’s a 
dull beggar, that’s the truth. He won’t say what he thinks ; but 
I hope you know me. Here, you must have my arm downstairs, 
You don’t know the dark corners asI do. Algy, you dumb dog, 
say a word to the pretty lady that has brought you all these nice 
things. He means it all, Miss Stella, but he’s tongue-tied.’ 

‘His mouth is open enough,’ said Stella as she turned away. 

‘Choke full of grapes, and that is the truth,’ said his friend. 
‘And he’s been very bad really, don’t you know? Quite near 
making an end of it. That takes the starch out of a man, and 
just for a bit of fun. It wasn’t his fun, either; it was 
you and I that enjoyed it,’ Sir Charles said, pressing his com- 
panion’s hand. Yes, she felt it was he whom she liked best, not 
Algy with his mouth full of grapes. His open mouth was always 
a thing to laugh at, but it is dreary work laughing alone, Sir 
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Charles, on the other hand, was a handsome fellow, and he had 
always paid a great deal more attention to Stella than his friend. 
She went down the stairs leaning on his arm, Katherine following 
after a word of farewell to the invalid. The elder sister begged 
the young man to send to the Cliff for anything he wanted, and 
to come as soon as he was able to move, for a change. ‘Papa 
bade me say how glad we should be to have you.’ 

Algy gaped at Katherine, who was supposed to be a sort of 
incipient old maid and no fun at all, with eyes and mouth wide. 
‘Oh, thanks!’ hesaid. He could not master this newidea. She 
had been always supposed to be elderly and plain, whereas it 
appeared in reality that she was just as pretty as the other one. 
He had to be left in silence to assimilate this new thought. 

‘Mind you tell me every word Lottie Seton says. She is fun 
when she is proper, and she just can be proper to make your hair 
stand on end. Now remember, Miss Stella, that’s a bargain. 
You are to tell me every word she says.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the sort ; you must think much of her 
indeed when you want to hear every word. I wonder you didn't 
go after her if you thought so much of her as that.’ 

‘Oh yes, she’s very amusing,’ said Sir Charles. ‘She doesn’t 
always mean to be, bless you, but when she goes in for the right 
and proper thing! Mrs. Grundy is not in it, by Jove! She'll 
come to the hotel and go on at Algy; but it’s with you that the 
fun will be. I should like to borrow the servant’s clothes and get 
in a corner somewhere to hear. Lottie never minds what she 
says before servants. It is as if they were cabbages, don’t you 
know ?’ 

‘You seem to know a great deal about Mrs. Seton, Sir Charles,’ 
said Stella severely ; but he did not disown this or hesitate as 
Stella expected. -He said, ‘Yes, by Jove, simply, into his big 
moustache, meaning Stella did not know what of good or evil. 
She allowed him to put her into the carriage which was waiting 
without further remark. Stella began to feel that it was by no 
means plain sailing with these young soldiers. Perhaps they 
were not so silly with her as with Mrs. Seton, perhaps Stella was 
not so clever ; and certainly she did not take the lead with them 
at all. 

‘I think they are rude,’ said Katherine ; ‘ probably they don’t 
mean any harm. [ don’t think they mean any harm. They are 
spoiled and allowed to say whatever they like, and to have very 
rude things said tothem. Your Mrs, Seton, for instance J 
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‘Oh, don’t say my Mrs. Seton,’ said Stella. ‘I hate Mrs, 
Seton. I wish we had never known her. She is not one of our 
kind of people at all.’ 

‘But you would not have known these gentlemen whom you 
like but for Mrs. Seton, Stella.’ 

‘How dare you say gentlemen whom I like? as if it was 
something wrong! They are only boys to play about,’ Stella 
said. 

Which, indeed, was not at all a bad description of the sort of 
sentiment which fills many girlish minds with an inclination that 
is often very wrongly defined. Boys to play about is a thing 
which every one likes. It implies nothing perhaps, or it means 
the most superficial of sentiments. It is to be hoped that it was 
only as boys to play about that Mrs. Seton herself took an 
interest in these young men. But her promise of a visit and a 
scold was perplexing to Stella. What was she to be scolded 
about, she whom neither her father nor sister had scolded, though 
she had given them such a night? And what a night she had 
given herself—terror, misery, and cold, a cough, perhaps, quite as 
bad as Algy Scott’s, only borne by her with so much more 
courage! This was what Stella was thinking as she drove home. 
It was a ruddy October afternoon, very delightful in the sunshine, 
a little chilly out of it, and it was pleasant to be out again after 
her week’s imprisonment, and to look across that glittering sea 
and feel what an experience she had gained. Now she knew the 
other side of it, and had a right to shudder and tell her awe- 
inspiring story whenever she pleased. ‘Oh, doesn’t it look lovely, 
asif it could not harm anyone, but I could tell you another tale!’ 
This was a ‘possession which never could be taken from her, 
whoever might scold, or whoever complain. 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘I oNLY wonder to find you holding up your head at all. Your 
people must be very silly people, and no mistake. What, to 
spend a whole night out in the bay with Charlie Somers and Algy 
Scott, and then to ask me what you have done? Do you know 
what sort of character these boys have got? They are nice boys, 
and I don’t care about their morals, don’t you know? as long as 
they're amusing. But then I’ve my husband always by me. 
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Tom would no more leave me with those men by myself—though 
they’re all well enough with anyone that knows how to keep them 
in order; but a young girl like you—it will need all that your 
friends can do to stand by you and to whitewash you, Stella. 
Tom didn’t want me to come. “You keep out of it. She has 
got people of her own,” he said; but I felt I must. And then, 
after all that, you lift up your little nozzle and ask what you have 
done !’ 

Stella sat up, very white, in the big easy-chair where she had 
been resting when Mrs. Seton marched in. The little girl was so 
entirely overwhelmed by the sudden downfall of all her preten- 
sions to be a heroine that after the first minute of defiance her 
courage was completely cowed, and she could not find a word to 
say for herself. She was a very foolish girl carried away by her 
spirits, by her false conception of what was smart and amusing to 
do, and by the imperiousness natural to her position as a spoilt 
child whose every caprice was yielded to. But there was no 
harm, only folly, in poor little Stella’s thoughts. She liked the 
company of the young men and the éclat which their attendance 
gave her. To drag about a couple of officers in her train was 
delightful to her. But further than that her innocent imagina- 
tion did not go, Her wild adventure in the yacht had never 
presented itself to her as anything to be ashamed of, and Mrs. 
Seton’s horrible suggestion filled her with a consternation for 
which there were no words. And it gave her a special wound that 
it should be Mrs, Seton who said it, she who had first introduced 
her to the noisy whirl of a ‘set’ with which by nature she had 
nothing to do. 

‘It was all an accident,’ Stella murmured at last ; ‘everybody 
knows it was an accident. I meant to go—for ten minutes—just 
to try; and then the wind got up. Do you think I wanted to 
be drowned—to risk my life, to be so ill and frightened to death? 
Oh!’ the poor little girl cried, with that vivid realisation of her 
own distress which is perhaps the most poignant sentiment in the 
world—especially when it is unappreciated by others. Mrs. Seton 
tossed her head; she was implacable. No feature of the adventure 
moved her except to wrath. 

‘Everybody knows what these accidents mean,’ she said, ‘ and as 
for your life it was in no more danger than it is here. Charlie 
Somers knows the bay like the palm of his hand. He is one of 
the best sailors going. I confess I don’t understand what he did 
it for. Those boys will do anything for fun; but it wasn’t very 
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great fun, I should think—unless it was the lark of the thing, just 
under your father’s windows and so forth. I do think, Stella, 
you've committed yourself dreadfully, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
you never got the better of it. J should never have held up my 
head again if it had been me.’ 

They were seated in the pretty morning-room opening upon 
the garden, which was the favourite room of the two girls. The 
window had been opened to admit the sunshine of a brilliant noon, 
but a brisk fire was burning, for the afternoons were beginning to 
grow cold, when the sun was off the house, with the large 
breath of the sea. Mrs, Seton had arrived by an early train to 
visit her friends, and had just come from Algy’s sick-bed to carry 
fire and flame into the convalescence of Stella. Her injured 
virtue, her high propriety, shocked by such proceedings as had 
been thus brought under her notice, were indescribable. She had 
given the girl a careless kiss with an air of protest against that 
very unmeaning endearment, when she came in, and this was how, 
without any warning, she had assailed the little heroine. Stella’s 
courage was not at all equal to the encounter. She had held her 
own with difficulty before the indifference of the young men. She 
could not bear up at all under the unlooked-for attack of her 
friend. 

‘Oh, how cruel you are!—how unkind you are !—how dreadful of 
you to say such things!’ she cried. ‘ As if I was merely sport for 
them like a—like any sort of girl; a lark !—under my father’s 
windows > It was too much for Stella. She began to cry in 
spite of herself, in spite of her pride, which was not equal to this 
strain. 

Katherine had come in unperceived while the conversation 
was going on. 

‘I cannot have my sister spoken to so,’ she said. ‘It is quite 
false in the first place, and she is weak and nervous and not able 
to bear such suggestions. If you have anything to say against 
Stella’s conduct it will be better to say it to my father, or to me, 
If anybody was to blame, it was your friends who were to blame. 
They knew what they were about and Stella did not. They must 
be ignorant indeed if they looked upon her as they would do 
upon ’—Katherine stopped herself hurriedly—‘ upon a person of 
experience—an older woman.’ 

‘Upon me, you mean!’ cried Mrs. Seton. ‘I am obliged to 
you, Miss Tredgold! Oh, yes! I have got some experience ; and 
so has she, if flirting through a couple of seasons can give it. 
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Two seasons !—more than that. Iam sure I have seen her at the 
Cowes ball I don’t know how many times! And then to pretend 
she doesn’t know what men are, and what people will say of such 
an escapade as that! Why, goodness, everybody knows what 
people say; they will talk for a nothing at all, for a few visits you 
may have from a friend, and nothing in it but just to pass the 
time. And then to think she can be out a whole night with a 
couple of men in a boat, and nothing said! Do you mean to say 
that you, who are old enough, I am sure, for anything 

‘ Katherine is not much older than I am,’ cried Stella, drying 
her tears. ‘ Katherine is twenty-three—Katherine is ——’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure, quite a perfect person! though you don’t 
always think so, Stella; and twenty-three’s quite a nice age, that 
you can stand at for ever so long. And you are a couple of very 
impudent girls to face it out to me so, who have come all this 
way for your good, just to warn you. Oh, if you don’t know what 
people say, I do! I have had it hot all round for far more 
innocent things; but I’ve got Tom always to stand by me. 
Who’s going to stand by you when it gets told how you went 
out with Charlie Somers and Algy Scott all by yourself in a boat, 
and didn’t come back till morning? You think perhaps it won't 


be known? Why, it’s half over the country already; the men 
are all laughing about it in their clubs; they are saying which 
of ’em was it who played gooseberry? They aren’t the sort of 
men to play gooseberry, neither Algy nor Charlie. The old father 


will have to come down strong ‘ 


Poor Stella looked up at her sister with distracted eyes. 
‘Oh, Kate, what does she mean? What does she mean?’ she 
cried. 

‘We don’t want to know what she means,’ cried Katherine, 
putting her arms round her sister. ‘She speaks her own language, 
not one that we understand. Stella, Stella dear, don’t take any 
notice. What are the men in the clubs to you ?’ 

‘I'd like to know,’ said Mrs. Seton with a laugh, ‘which of us 
can afford to think like that of the men in the clubs. Why, it’s 
tliere that everything comes from. A good joke or a good story, 
that’s what they live by—they tell each other everything! Who 
would care to have them, or who would ask them out, and stand 
their impudence, if they hadn’t always the very last bit of gossip 
at their fingers’ ends? And this is such a delicious story, don’t 
you know? Charlie Somers and Algy Scott off in a little pleasure 
yacht with a millionaire’s daughter, and kept her out all night, by 
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Jove, in a gale of wind to make everything nice! And now the 
thing is to see how far the old father will go. He’ll have to do 
something big, don’t you know? but whether Charlie or Algy is 
to be the happy man , 

‘Kate!’ said Stella with a scream, hiding her head on her 
sister's shoulder. ‘Take me away! Oh, hide me somewhere! 
Don’t let me see anyone—anyone! Oh, what have I done—what 
have I done, that anything so dreadful should come to me ?’ 

‘You have done nothing, Stella, except a little folly, childish 
folly, that meant nothing. Will you let her alone, please? You 
have done enough harm here. It was you who brought those— 
those very vulgar young men to this house.’ 

Even Stella lifted her tearful face in consternation at Kathe- 
rine’s boldness, and Mrs. Seton uttered a shriek of dismay. 

‘What next—what next? Vulgar young men! The very 
flower of the country, the finest young fellows going. You've 
taken leave of your senses, I think. And to this house—oh, my 
goodness, what fun it is !—how they willlaugh! To this house , 

‘They had better not laugh in our hearing at least. This house 
is sacred to those who live in it, and anyone who comes here with 
such hideous miserable gossip may be prepared for a bad recep- 
tion. Those vulgar—cads!’ cried Katherine. ‘Oh, that word is 
vulgar too, I suppose. I don’t care—they are so if any men ever 
were, who think they can trifle with a girl’s name and make her 
father come down—with what? his money you mean—it would 
be good sound blows if I were a man. And for what? to 
buy the miserable beings off, to shut their wretched mouths, 
to ; 

‘Katherine!’ cried Stella, all aglow, detaching herself from her 
sister’s arms. 

‘ Here’s heroics!’ said Mrs. Seton ; but she was overawed more 
or less by the flashing eyes and imposing aspect of this young 
woman, who was no ‘ frump’ after all, as appeared, but a person to 
be reckoned with—not Stella’s duenna, but something in her own 
right. Then she turned to Stella, who was more comprehensible, 
with whom a friend might quarrel and make it up again and no 
harm done. ‘My dear,’ she said, { you are the one of this family 
who understands a little, who can ‘be spoken to. I shan’t notice 
the rude things your sister says. Iwas Obliged to tell you, for it’s 
always best to hear from a friend what is being said about you 
outside. You might have seen yourself boycotted, don’t you 
know? and not known what it meant. But, I dare say, if we all 
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stand by you, you'll not be boycotted for very long. You don’t 
mean to be rude, I hope, to your best friends.’ 

‘Oh, Lottie! I hope you will stand by me, cried Stella. “ett 
was all an accident, as sure, as sure——! I only took them to 
the yacht for fun—and then I thought I should like to see the 
sails up—for fun. And then—oh, it was anything but fun after 
that !’ the girl cried. 

‘I dare say. Were you sick ?—did you make an exhibition of 
yourself? Oh, I shall hear all about it from Algy—Charlie won’t 
say anything, so he is the one, I suppose. Don’t forget he’s a very 
bad boy—oh, there isn’t a good one between them! J shouldn't 
like to be out with them alone. But Charlie! the rows he has 
had everywhere, the scandals he has made! Oh, my dear! If 
you go and marry Charlie Somers, Stella, which you'll have to do, 
I believe 

‘He is the very last person she shall marry if she will listen 
to me!’ 

‘Oh, you are too silly for anything, Katherine,’ said Stella, 
slightly pushing her away. ‘ You don’t know the world, you are 
goody-goody. What do you knowabout men? But I don’t want 
to marry anyone. I want to have my fun. The sea was dreadful 
the other night, and I was terribly frightened and thought I was 
going to be drowned. But yet it wasfun inaway. Oh, Lottie, 
you understand! One felt it was such a dreadful thing to happen, 
and the state papa and everybody would be in! Still it is very, 
very impudent to discuss me like that, as if I had been run away 
with. I wasn’t in the least. It was I who wanted to go out. 
They said the wind was getting up, but I didn’t care. I said, “Let’s 
try.” It was all for fun. And it was fun, after all.’ 

‘Oh, if you take it in that way!’ said Mrs. Seton ; ‘ and perhaps 
it is the best way just to brazen it out. Say what fun it was for 
everybody ; don’t go in for being pale and having been ill and 
all that. Laugh at Algy for being such a milksop. You are a 
clever little thing, Stella. I am sure that is the best way. And 
if I were you I should smooth down the old cats here—those old 
cats, you know, that came to the picnic—and throw dust in the 
eyes of Lady Jane, and then you'll do. I'll fight your battles for 
you, you may be sure. And about Charlie Somers? I wouldn't 
turn up my nose at Charlie Somers if I were you.’ 

‘He is nothing to me,’ said Stella. ‘He has never said a 
word to me that all the world—that Kate herself—mightn’t 
hear. When he does it’ll be time enough to turn up my nose, or 
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not. Oh, what do I care? I don’t want to have anybody to stand 
up for me. I can do quite well by myself, thank you. Kate, why 
should I sit here in a dressing-gown? I am quite well. I want 
the fresh air and to run about. You are so silly ; you always want 
to pet me and take care of me as if I were a child. I’m going 
out now with Lottie to have a little run before lunch and see the 
view.’ 

‘Brava,’ said Mrs. Seton, ‘ you see what a lot of good I’ve done 
her—that is what she wants, shaking up, not being petted and 
fed with sweets. All right, Stella, run and get your frock on and 
I'll wait for you. You may be quite right, Miss Tredgold,’ she 
said, when Stella had disappeared, ‘to stand up for your family. 
But all the same it’s quite true what I say.’ 

‘If it is true, it is abominable; but I don’t believe it to be 
true,’ Katherine cried. 

‘Well, I don’t say it isn’t a shame. I’ve had abominable 
things said of me. But what does that matter so long as your 
husband stands by you like a brick, as Tom does? But if I were 
you, and Charlie Somers really comes forward—it is just as likely 
he won’t, for he ain’t a marrying man, he likes his fun like Stella 
—but if he does come forward ; 

‘I hope he will have more sense than to think of sucha thing. 
He will certainly not be well received.’ 

‘Oh, if you stick to that! But why should you now? If she 
married it would be the best thing possible for you. You ain’t 
bad-looking, and I shouldn’t wonder if you were only the age she 
says. But with Stella here you seem a hundred, and nobody looks 
twice at you——’ 

Katherine smiled, but the smile was not without bitterness. 
‘You are very kind to advise me for my good,’ she said. 

‘Oh, you mean I’m very impudent—perhaps Iam! But I 
know what I’m saying all the same. If Charlie Somers comes 
forward , 

‘ Advise him not to do so, you who are fond of giving advice,’ 
said Katherine, ‘for my father will have nothing to say to him, 
and it would be of no use.’ 

‘Oh, your father!’ said Mrs. Seton with contempt, and then 
she kissed her hand to Stella, who came in with her hat on ready 
for the ‘run’ she had proposed. ‘Here she is as fresh as paint,’ 
said that mistress of all the elegancies of language—‘what a 
good ’un I am for stirring up the right spirit ! You see how much 
of an invalid she isnow! Where shall we go for our run, Stella, now 
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that you have made yourself look so killing? You don’t mean, I 
should suppose, to waste that toilette upon me ?’ 

‘ We'll go and look at the view,’ said Stella, ‘that is all I am 
equal to; and I'll show you where we went that night.’ 

‘ Papa will be ready for his luncheon in half an hour, Stella.’ 

‘Yes, I know, I know! Don’t push papa and his luncheon 
down my throat for ever,’ cried the girl. She too was a mistress 
of language. She went out with her adviser arm in arm, clinging 
to her as if to her dearest friend, while Katherine stood in the 


window, rather sadly, looking after the pair. Stella had been | 


restored to her sister by the half-illness of her rescue, and there 
was a pang in Katherine’s mind which was mingled of many 
sentiments as the semi-invalid went forth hanging upon her 
worst friend. Would nobody ever cling to Katherine as Stella, 
her only sister, clung to this woman—this—woman! Katherine 
did not know what epithet to use. If she had had bad words at 
her disposal, I am afraid she would have expended them on Mrs. 
Seton, but she had not. They were not in her way. Was it 
possible this—woman might be right? Could Stella’s mad 
prank, if it could be called so—rather her childish, foolish impulse, 
meaning no harm—tell against her seriously with anybody in 
his senses? Katherine could not believe it—it was impossible. 
The people who had known her from her childhood knew that 
there was no harm in Stella. She might be thoughtless, dis- 
regarding everything that came in the way of her amusement, 
but after all that was not a crime. She was sure that such old cats 
as Mrs. Shanks and Miss Mildmay would never think anything of 
the kind. But then there was Lady Jane. Lady Jane was not an 
old cat ; she was a very important person. When she spoke the 
word no dog ventured to bark. But then her kindness to the 
Tredgold girls had always been a little in the way of patronage. 
She was not of their middle-class world. The side with which 
she would be in sympathy would be that of the young men. The 
escapade in the boat would be to her their fun, but on Stella’s 
it would not be fun. It would be folly of the deepest dye, perhaps 
—who could tell?—depravity. In fiction—a young woman not 
much in society instinctively takes a good many of her ideas from 
fiction—it had become fashionable of late to represent wicked 
girls, girls without soul or heart, as the prevailing type. Lady 
Jane might suppose that Stella, whom she did not know very well, 
was a girl without soul or heart, ready to do anything for a little 
excitement and a new sensation, without the least reflection what 
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would come of it, Nay, was not that the rdéle which Stella 
herself was proposing to assume? Was it not to a certain extent 
her real character? This thought made Katherine’s heart ache. 
And how if Lady Jane should think she had really compromised 
herself, forfeited, if not her good name, yet the bloom that ought 
to surround it? Katherine’s courage sank at the thought. And, 
on the other hand, there was her father, who would understand 
none of these things, who would turn anybody out of his house 
who breathed a whisper against Stella, who would show Sir Charles 
himself the door. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir would be absurd to suppose that Mrs. Shanks and Miss Mild- 
may had not heard the entire story of Stella’s escape and all that 
led up to it, the foolish venture and the unexpected and too serious 
punishment. They had known all about it from the first moment. 
They had seen her running down to the beach with her attendants 
after her, and had heard all about the boat with the new figure- 
head which Mr. Tredgold had got a bargain and had called after 
his favourite child. And they had said to each other as soon as 
they had heard of it, ‘Mark my words! we shall soon hear of an 
accident to that boat.’ They had related this fact in ali the 
drawing-rooms in the neighbourhood with great, but modest, 
pride when the accident did take place. But they had shown 
the greatest interest in Stella, and made no disagreeable remarks 
as to the depravity of her expedition. Nobody had been sur- 
prised at this self-denial at first, for no one had supposed that 
there was any blame attaching to the young party, two out of the 
three of whom had suffered so much for their imprudence ; for 
Stella’s cold and the shock to her nerves had at first been raised 
by a complimentary doctor almost to the same flattering serious- 
ness as Captain Scott’s pneumonia. Now the event altogether 
had begun to sink a little into the mild perspective of distance, 
as a thing which was over and done with, though it would always 
be an exciting reminiscence to talk of—the night when poor 
Stella Tredgold had been carried out to sea by the sudden squall, 
‘just in her white afternoon frock, poor thing, without a wrap or 
anything.’ 
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This had been the condition of affairs before Mrs. Seton’s 
visit. I cannot tell how it was breathed into the air that the 
adventure was by no means such a simple matter, that Stella was 
somehow dreadfully in fault, that it would be something against 
her all her life which she would have the greatest difficulty in 
‘living down.’ Impossible to say who sowed this cruel seed. 
Mrs. Seton declared afterwards that she had spoken to no one, 
except indeed the landlady of the hotel where Captain Scott was 
lying, and his nurse; but that was entirely about Algy, poor boy. 
But whoever was the culprit, or by what methods soever the idea 
was communicated, certain it is that the views of the little com- 
munity were completely changed after that moment. It began 
to be whispered about in the little assemblies, over the tea-tables, 
and over the billiard-tables (which was worse), that Stella Tred- 
gold’s escapade was a very queer thing after all. It was nonsense 
to say that she had never heard of the existence of the Stella 
till that day, when it was well known that old Tredgold bragged 
about everything he bought, and the lot o’ money, or the little 
money, he had given for it; for it was equally sweet to him to 
get a great bargain and to give the highest price that had ever 
been paid. That he should have held his tongue about this one 
thing, was it likely? And she was such a daring little thing, 
fond of scandalising her neighbours; and she was a little fast, 
there could be no doubt; at all events, she had been so ever since 
she had made the acquaintance of that Mrs. Seton—that Seton 
woman, some people said. Before her advent it only had been 
high spirits and innocent nonsense, but since then Stella had been 
infected with a love of sensation and had learned to like the 
attendance of men—any men, it did not matter whom. If the 
insinuation was of Mrs. Seton’s making, she was not herself spared 
in it. 

Mrs. Shanks and Miss Mildmay were by no means the last to 
be infected by this wave of opinion. They lived close to each other 
in two little houses built upon the hillside, with gardens in long 
narrow strips which descended in natural terraces to the level of 
the high road. They were houses which looked very weedy and 
damp in the winter time, being surrounded by verandahs, very 
useful to soften the summer glow but not much wanted in October 
when the wind blew heaps of withered leaves (if you ventured to 
call those rays of gold and crimson withered) under the shelter of 
their green trellises. There are few things more beautiful than 
these same autumn leaves; but a garden is sadly ‘untidy,’ as 
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these ladies lamented, when covered with them, flying in showers 
from somebody else’s trees, and accumulating in heaps in the 
corners of the verandahs. ‘The boy’ who was the drudge of Mrs, 
Shanks’s establishment, and ‘ the girl’ who filled the same place in 
Miss Mildmay’s, swept and swept for ever, but did not succeed in 
‘keeping them down; ’ and indeed, when these two ladies stepped 
outside in the sunny mornings, as often as not a leaf or two 
lighted, an undesired ornament, upon the frills of Mrs. Shanks’s 
cap or in the scanty coils of Miss Mildmay’s hair. There was 
only a low railing between the two gardens in order not to break 
the beauty of the bank with its terraces as seen from below, and 
over this the neighbours had many talks as they superintended on 
either side the work of the boy and the girl, or the flowering of the 
dahlias which made a little show on Mrs. Shanks’s side, or the 
chrysanthemums on the other. These winterly flowers were what 
the gardens were reduced to in October, though there were a few 
roses still to be found near the houses, and the gay summer 
annuals were still clinging on to life in rags and desperation 
along the borders, and a few sturdy red geraniums standing up 
boldly here and there. 

‘Have you heard what they are saying about Stella Tredgold ?’ 
said the one lady to the other one of these mornings. Mrs. 
Shanks had a hood tied over her cap, and Miss Mildmay a Shet- 
land shawl covering her grey hair. 

‘Have I heard of anything else ?’ said the other, shaking her 
head. 

‘And I just ask you, Ruth Mildmay,’ said Mrs. Shanks, ‘do 
you think that little thing is capable of making up any plan to 
run off with a couple of officers? Good gracious, why should she 
do such a thing? She can have them as much as she likes at 
home. That silly old man will never stop her, but feed them with 
the best of everything at breakfast, lunch, and dinner, if they 
like—and then be astonished if people talk. And as for 
Katherine—but I have no patience with Katherine,’ the old lady 
said. 

‘If it’s only a question what Stella Tredgold is capable of,’ 
answered Miss Mildmay, ‘ she is capable of making the hair stand 
up straight on our heads—and there is nothing she would like 
better than to do it.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Shanks, ‘she would find that hard with me; 
for I am nearly bald on the top of my head.’ 

‘And don’t you try something for it ?’ said the other blandly. 
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Miss Mildmay was herself anxiously in search of ‘something’ that, 
might still restore to her, though changed in colour, the abundance 
of the locks of her youth. 

‘I try a cap for it,’ said the other, ‘which covers everything 
up nicely. What the eye does not see the heart does not grieve— 
not like you, Ruth Mildmay, that have so much hair, Did you 
feel it standing up on end when you heard of Stella’s escapade ? ’ 

‘I formed my opinion of Stella’s escapade long ago,’ said Miss 
Mildmay. ‘I thought it mad—simply mad, ‘like so many things 
she does; but I hoped nobody would take any notice, and I did 
not mean to be the first to say anything.’ 

‘ Well, it just shows how innocent I am,’ said Mrs. Shanks, ‘ an 
old married woman that ought to know better! Why, I never 
thought any harm of it at all! I thought they had just pushed 
off a bit, three young fools!’ 

‘But why did they push off a bit—that is the question? 
They might have looked at the boat ; but why should she go out, 
a girl with two men?’ 

‘ Well, two was better than one, surely, Ruth Mildmay! [If it 
had been one, why, you might have said—but there’s safety in 
numbers—besides, one man in a little yacht with a big sail! I 
hate those things myself,’ said Mrs. Shanks. ‘I would not put 
my foot in one of them to save my life. They are like guns which 
no one believes are ever loaded till they go off and kill you before 
you know.’ 

‘I have no objection to yachting, for my part. My uncle Sir 
Ralph was a great yachtsman. I have often been out with him. 
The worst of these girls is that they’ve nobody to give them a little 
understanding of things—nobody that knows. Old Tredgold can 
buy anything for them, but he can’t tell them how to behave. 
And even Katherine, you know ‘ 

‘Oh, Katherine—I have no patience with Katherine, She 
lets that little thing do whatever she pleases.’ 

‘ As if any one could control Stella, a spoilt child if ever there 
was one! May I ask you, Jane Shanks, what you intend to do?’ 

‘To do?’ cried Mrs. Shanks, her face, which was a little red 
by nature, paling suddenly. She stopped short in the very act of 
cutting a dahlia, a large, very double, purple one, into which the 
usual colour of her cheeks seemed to have gone. 

‘Oh, for goodness’ sake take care of those earwigs,’ cried Miss 
Mildmay. ‘I hate dahlias for that—they are always full of 
earwigs. When I was a little child I thought I had got one in my 
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ear. You know the nursery-maids always say they go into your 
ear. And the miserable night I had! I have never forgotten it. 
There is one on the rails, I declare.’ 

‘Are we talking of earwigs—or of anything more important ?’ 
Mrs. Shanks cried. 

‘There are not many things more important, I can tell you, if 
you think one has got into yourear. They say it creeps into your 
brain and eats it up—and all sorts of horrible things. I was 
talking of going to the Cliff to see what those girls were about, 
and what Stella has to say for herself.’ 

‘To the Cliff!’ Mrs. Shanks said. 

‘Well,’ said her neighbour sharply, ‘did you mean to give 
them up without even asking what they had to say for them- 
selves ?’ 

‘I—give them up ?—I never thought of such athing. You 
go so fast, Ruth Mildmay. It was only yesterday I heard of this 
talk, which never should have gone further for me. At the 
worst it’s a thing that might be gossiped about; but to give 
them up ‘ 

‘You wouldn’t, I suppose,’ said Miss Mildmay sternly, 
‘countenance depravity— if it was proved to be true ?’ 

‘If what was proved to be true? What is it they say against 
her ?’ Mrs. Shanks cried. 

But this was not so easy to tell, for nobody had said anything 
except the fact which everybody knew. 

‘You know what is said as well as I do,’ said Miss Mildmay. 
‘Are you going? Ordo you intend todropthem? That is what 
I want to know.’ 

‘Has any one dropped them yet?’ her friend asked. There 
was a tremble in her hand which held the dahlias. She was pro- 
bably scattering earwigs on every side, paying no attention. And 
her colour had not yet come back. It was very rarely that a 
question of this importance came up between the two neighbours. 
‘Has Lady Jane said anything?’ she asked in tones of awe. 

‘I don’t know and I don’t care,’ cried Miss Mildmay boldly ; 
for, maiden lady as she was, and poor, she was one of those who 
did not give in to Lady Jane. ‘For my part, I want to hear more 
about it before I decide what to do.’ 

‘ And so should I too,’ said Mrs. Shanks, though still with bated 
breath. ‘Oh, Ruth Mildmay, I do not think I could ever have 
the heart! Such a little thing, and no mother, and such a father 
as Mr. Tredgold! I think it is going to rain this afternoon. I 
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should not mind for once having the Midge if you will share it, . 


and going to call, and see what we can see.’ 

‘I will share the Midge if you like. I have other places where 
I must call. I can wait for you outside if you like; or I might 
even goin with you—for five minutes,’ Miss Mildmay said severely, 
as if the shortness of that term justified the impulse. And they 
drove out accordingly, in the slumberous afternoon, when most 
people were composing themselves comfortably by the side of their 
newly lighted fires, comforting themselves that, as it had come on 
to rain, nobody would call, and that they were quite free either 
to read a book or to nod over it till tea-time. It rained softly, 
persistently, quietly, as the Midge drove along amid a mingled 
shower of water-drops and falling leaves. The leaves were like 
bits of gold, the water-drops sparkled on the glass of the windows. 
All was soft, weeping, and downfall, the trees standing fast through 
the mild rain, scattering, with a sort of forlorn pleasure in it, their 
old glories off them. The Midge stumbled along jolting over the 
stones, and the old ladies seated opposite—for it held only one on 
each side—nodded their heads at each other, partly because they 
could not help it, partly to emphasise their talk. That little 
thing ! to have gone wrong at her age! But girls now were not 
like what they used to be—they were very different—not the 
least like what we used to be in our time.’ 

‘Here is the Midge trundling along the drive, and the old cats 
coming to inquire. They are sure to have heard everything that 
ever was said in the world,’ cried Stella, ‘and they are coming to 
stare at me and find out if I look as if I felt it. They shall not 
see me at all, however I look. I am not going to answer to them 
for what I do.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Katherine. ‘If that is what they have 
come for, you had better leave them to me.’ 

‘I don’t know, either,’ said Stella; ‘it rains, and nobody else 
will come. They might be fun. I shall say everything I can 
think of to shock them, Kate.’ 

‘They deserve it, the old inquisitors,’ cried Kate, who was 
more indignant than her sister ; ‘ but I think I would not, Stella. 
Don’t do anything unworthy of yourself, dear, whatever other people 
may say.’ 

‘Oh! unworthy of myself!—I don’t know what’s worthy of 
myself—nothing but nonsense, I believe. I should just like, how- 
ever, for fun, to see what the old cats have to say.’ 

The old cats came in, taking some time to alight from the 
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Midge and shake out their skirts in the hall. They were a little 
frightened, if truth must be told. They were not sure of their 
force against the sharp little claws sheathed in velvet of the little 
white cat-princess, on whom they were going to make an inquisi- 
tion whether there was any stain upon her coat of snow. 

‘We need not let them see we've come for that, or have heard 
anything,’ Mrs. Shanks whispered in Miss Mildmay’s ear. 

‘Oh, I shall let them see!’ said the fiercer visitor ; but never- 
theless she trembled too. 

They were taken into the young ladies’ room, which was on 
the ground floor, and opened with a large window upon the lawn 
and its encircling trees. It was perhaps too much on a level with 
that lawn for a house which is lived in in autumn and winter as 
well as summer, and the large window occupied almost one entire 
side of the room. Sometimes it was almost too bright, but to-day, 
with the soft persistent rain pouring down, and showers of leaves 
coming across the rain from time to time, as if flying frightened 
before every puff of air, the effect of the vast window and of the 
white and gold furniture was more dismal than bright. There 
was a wood fire, not very bright either, but hissing faintly as it 
smouldered, which did not add much to the comfort of the room. 


Katherine was working at something as usual—probably some- 
thing of no importance—but it was natural to her to be occupied, 
while it was natural for Stella todo nothing. The visitors instinc- 
tively remarked the fact with the usual approval and disapproval. 


‘ Katherine, how do you do, my dear? We thought we were 
sure to find you at home such a day. Isn’t it a pouring day? 
raining cats and dogs; but the Midge is so good for that, one is 
so sheltered from the weather. Ruth Mildmay thought it was 
just the day to find you ; Jane Shanks was certain you would be 
at home. Ah, Stella, you are here too!’ they said both together. 

‘Did you think I shouldn’t be here too?’ said Stella. 
always here too. I wonder why you should be surprised.’ 

‘Oh, indeed, Stella! We know that is not the case by any means. 
If you were always with Katherine, it would be very, very much 
the better for you. You would get into no scrapes if you kept 
close to Katherine,’ Mrs. Shanks said. 

‘Do I get into scrapes ?’ cried Stella, tossing her young head. 
‘Oh, I knew there would be some fun when I saw the Midge 
coming along the drive! Tell me what scrapes I have got into. 


I hope it is a very bad one to-day, to make your hair stand on 
end.’ 


‘Tam 
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‘My dear, you know a great deal better than we can tell you 
what things people are saying,’ said Miss Mildmay. ‘I did not 
mean to blurt it out the first thing as Jane Shanks has done. It 
is scarcely civil, I feel—perhaps you would yourself have been 
moved to give us some explanation which would have satisfied our 
minds—and to Katherine it is scarcely polite.’ 

‘ Oh, please do not mind being polite to me!’ cried Katherine, 
who was in a white heat of resentment and indignation, her hands 
trembling as she threw down her work. And Stella, that little 
thing, was completely at her ease! ‘If there is anything to be 
said, I take my full share with Stella, whatever it may be.’ And 
then there was a little pause, for tea was brought in with a foot- 
man’s instinct for the most dramatic moment. Tea singularly 
changed the face of affairs. Gossip may be exchanged over the 
teacups ; but to come fully prepared for mortal combat, and in 
the midst of it to be served by your antagonist with a cup of tea, 
is terribly embarrassing. Katherine, being excited and innocent, 
would have left it there with its fragrance rising fruitlessly in the 
midst of the fury, melting the assailants’ hearts; but Stella, 
guilty and clever, saw her advantage. Before she said anything 
more she sprang up from her chair and took the place which was 
generally Katherine’s before the little shining table. Mr. Tred- 
gold’s tea was naturally the very best that could be got for 
money, and had a fragrance which was delightful; and there were 
muffins in a beautiful little covered silver dish, though October is 
early in the season for muffins. ‘I'll give you some tea first,’ 
cried the girl, ‘and then you can come down upon me as much as 
you please.’ 

And it was so nice after the damp drive, after the jolting of 
the Midge, in the dull and dreary afternoon! It was more than 
female virtue was equal to, to refuse that deceiving cup. Miss 
Mildmay said faintly: ‘None for me, please. I am going on to 
the ’ But before she had ended this assertion she found 
herself, she knew not how, with a cup in her hand. 

‘Oh, Stella, my love,’ cried Mrs. Shanks, ‘what tea yours is! 
And oh, how much sweeter you look, and how much better it is, 
instead of putting yourself in the way of a set of silly young 
officers, to sit there smiling at your old friends and pouring out 
the tea!’ 

Miss Mildmay gave a little gasp, and made a motion to put 
down the cup again, but she was not equal to the effort. 

‘Oh, it is the officers you object to!’ cried Stella. ‘If it was 
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curates perhaps you would like them better. I love the officers! 
they are so nice and big and silly. To be sure, curates are silly 
also, but they are not so easy and nice about it.’ 

Miss Mildmay’s gasp this time was almost like a choke. 
‘Believe me,’ she said, ‘it would be much better to keep clear of 
young men. You girls now are almost as bad as the American 
girls, that go about with them everywhere—worse indeed, for it is 
permitted there, and it is not permitted here.’ 

‘That makes it all the nicer, cried Stella; ‘it’s delightful 
because it’s wrong. I wonder why the American girls do it when 
all the fun is gone out of it!’ 

‘Depend upon it,’ said Miss M ildmey, ‘it’s better to have 
nothing at all to do with young men.’ 

‘But then what is to become of the world ?’ said the culprit 
gravely. 

‘Stella!’ cried Katherine. 

‘It is quite true. The world would come to an end—there 
would be no more , 

‘Stella, Stella!’ 

‘I think you are quite right in what you said, Jane Shanks,’ 
said Miss Mildmay. ‘It is a case that can’t be passed over. It 
in 

‘I never said anything of the sort,’ cried Mrs. Shanks, 
alarmed. ‘I said we must know what Stella had to say for her- 
self. 

‘And so you shall,’ said Stella, with a toss of her saucy head. 
‘I have as much as ever you like to say for myself. There is 
nothing I won’t say. Some more muffin, Mrs. Shanks—one little 
other piece. It is so good, and the first of the season. But this 
is not enough toasted. Look after the tea, Katherine, while I 
toast this piece for Miss Mildmay. It is much nicer when it is 
toasted for you at a nice clear fire.’ 

‘Not any more for me,’ cried Miss Mildmay decisively, putting 
down her cup and pushing away her chair. 

‘You cannot refuse it when I have toasted it expressly for 
you. It is just as I know you like it, golden brown and hot! 
Why, here is another carriage! Take it, take it, dear Miss Mild- 
may, before some one else comes in. Who can be coming, Kate 
—this wet day ?’ 

They all looked out eagerly, speechless, at the pair of smoking 
horses and dark green landau which passed close to the great 
window in the rain. Miss Mildmay took the muffin mechanically, 
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scarcely knowing what she did, and a great consternation fell 
upon themall. The Midge outside, frightened, drew away clumsily 
from the door, and the ladies, both assailed and assailants, gazed 
into each other’s eyes with a shock almost too much for speech. 

‘ Oh, heavens!’ breathed Mrs. Shanks, ‘ do you see who it is, you 
unfortunate children? It is Lady Jane herself—and how are you 
going to stand up, you little Stella, before Lady Jane ?’ 

‘Let her come,’ said Stella, defiant, yet with a hot flush on 
her cheeks. 

And, indeed, so it happened. Lady Jane did not pause to 
shake out her skirts, which were always short enough for all cir- 
cumstances. Almost before the footman, who preceded her with 
awe, could open the door decorously—she pushed him aside with 
her own hand to quicken his movements—Lady Jane herself 
marched squarely into the expectant room. 


(To be continued.) 





Vignettes from Nature. 


1. SPRING. 


HE soft sound of water moving among thousands of grass- 
blades is to the hearing as the sweetness of spring air to the 
scent. It is so faint and so diffused that the exact spot whence 
it issues cannot be discerned, yet it is distinct, and my footsteps 
are slower as I listen. Yonder in the corners of the mead the 
atmosphere is full of some ethereal vapour., The sunshine stays 
in the air there as if the green hedges held the wind from brush- 
ing it away. Low and plaintive come the notes of a lapwing; 
the same notes, but tender with love. 

On this side by the hedge, the ground is a little higher and 
dry, hung over with the lengthy boughs of an oak which give 
some shade. I always feel a sense of regret when I see a seedling 
oak in the grass. The two green leaves—the little stem so 
upright and confident, and though but a few inches high, already 
so completely a tree—are in themselves beautiful. Power, en- 
durance, grandeur are there; you can grasp all with your hand 
and take a ship between the finger and thumb. Time, that sweeps 
away everything, is for a while repelled: the oak will grow when 
the time we know is forgotten, and when felled will be the main- 
stay and safety of a generation in a future century. That the 
plant should start among the grass to be severed by the scythe, 
or crushed by cattle, is very pitiful; I cannot help wishing that 
it could be transplanted and protected. Of the countless acorns 
that drop in autumn not one in a million is permitted to become 
a tree: a vast waste of strength and beauty. From the bushes 
by the stile on the left hand (which I have just passed) follows 
the long whistle of a nightingale. His nest is near, he sings night 
and day. Had I waited on the stile, in a few minutes, becoming 
used to my presence, he would have made the hawthorn vibrate, 
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so powerful is his voice when heard close at hand. There is not 
another nightingale along this path for at least a mile, though it 
crosses meadows and runs by hedges to all appearance equally 
suitable. But nightingales will not pass their limits, they seem 
to have a marked-out range as strictly defined as the line of a 
geological map. They will not go over to the next hedge, hardly 
into the field on one side of a favourite spot, nor a yard farther 
along the mound. Opposite the oak is a low fence of serrated 
green, Just projecting above the edges of a brook fast-growing 
flags have thrust up their bayonet-tips. Beneath, these stalks are 
so thick in the shallow places that a pike can scarcely push a way 
between them. Over the brook stand some high maple trees: to 
their thick foliage wood-pigeons come. The entrance to a coomb 
—the widening mouth of a valley—is beyond, with copses on the 
slopes. 

Again the plover’s notes, this time in the field immediately 
behind : repeated too in the field on the right hand. One comes 
over, and as he flies he jerks a wing upwards and partly turns on 
his side in the air, rolling like a vessel in a swell. He seems to 
beat the air sideways, as if against a wall, not downwards. This 
habit makes his course appear so uncertain: he may go there, or 
yonder, or in a third direction, more undecided than a startled 
snipe. Is there a little vanity in that wanton flight? Is there a 
little consciousness of the spring-freshened colours of his plumage 
and pride in the dainty touch of his wings on the sweet wind? 
His love is watching his wayward course. He prolongs it. He 
has but a few yards to fly to reach the well-known feeding-ground 
by the brook where the grass is short—perhaps it has been eaten 
off by sheep. It is a straight and easy line—as a starling would 
fly. The plover thinks nothing of a straight line: he winds 
first with the curve of the hedge, then rises, uttering his cry, 
aslant, wheels and returns. Now this way, direct at me, as if 
his object was to display his snowy breast ; suddenly rising 
aslant again, he wheels once more, and goes right away from his 
object over above the field whence he came. Another moment 
and he returns, and so to and fro, and round and round, till, with 
a sidelong unexpected sweep, he alights by the brook. He stands 
a minute, then utters his cry, and runs a yard or so forward. In 
a little while a second plover arrives from the field behind—he 
too dances a maze in the air before he settles. Soon a third joins 
them. They are visible at that spot because the grass is short ; 
elsewhere they would be hidden. If one of these rises and flies 
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to and fro, almost instantly another follows, and then it is indeed 
a dance before they alight. The wheeling, maze-tracing, devious 
windings continue till the eye wearies and rests with pleasure on 
a passing butterfly. These birds have nests in the meadows 
adjoining ; they meet here as a common feeding-ground. 
Presently they will disperse, each returning to his mate at the 
nest. Half an hour afterwards they will meet once more either 
here or on the wing. 

In this manner they spend their time from dawn, through the 
flower-growing day, till dusk. When the sun arises over the hill 
into the sky already blue the plovers have been up a long while. 
All the busy morning they go to and fro: the busy morning when 
the wood-pigeons cannot rest in the copses on the coomb side, but 
continually fly in and out; when the blackbirds whistle in the 
oaks ; when the bluebells gleam with purplish lustre. At noon- 
tide in the dry heat it is pleasant to listen to the sound of water 
moving among the thousand thousand grass-blades of the mead. 
The flower-growing day lengthens out beyond the sunset, and till 
the hedges are dim the lapwings do not cease. 

Leaving now the shade of the oak I follow the path into the 
meadow on the right, stepping by the way over a streamlet which 
diffuses its rapid current broadcast over the sward till it collects 
again and pours into the brook. This next meadow is somewhat 
more raised and not watered ; the grass is high and full of butter- 
cups. Before I have gone twenty yards a lapwing rises out in the 
field, rushes towards me through the air and circles round my 
head, making as if to dash at me, and uttering shrill cries. 
Immediately another comes from the mead behind the oak ; 
then a third from over the hedge, and all those that have been 
feeding by the bank, till I am encircled with them. They wheel 
round, dive, rise aslant, cry and wheel again, always close over 
me, till I have walked some distance, when one by one they fall 
off, and, still uttering threats, retire. There is a nest in this 
meadow, and, although it is no doubt a long way from the path, 
my presence even in the field, large as it is, is resented. The 
couple who imagine themselves threatened are quickly joined by 
their friends, and there is no rest till I have left their treasures 
far behind. 
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2. THE GREEN CORN. 


Pure colour almost always gives the idea of fire, or rather it 
is perhaps as if a light shone through as well as the colour 
itself. The fresh green blade of corn is like this—so pellucid, so 
clear and pure in its green as to seem to shine with colour. It is 
not brilliant—not a surface gleam nor an enamel—it is stained 
through. Beside the moist clods the slender flags arise, filled 
with the sweetness of the earth. Out of the darkness under— 
that darkness which knows no day save when the ploughshare 
opens its chinks—they have come to the light. To the light 
they have brought a colour which will attract the sunbeams from 
now till harvest. They fall more pleasantly on the corn, toned, as 
if they mingled with it. Seldom do we realise that the world is 
practically no thicker to us than the print of our footsteps on the 
path. Upon that surface we walk and act our comedy of life, and 
what is beneath is nothing to us. But it is out from that under- 
world, from the dead and the unknown, from the cold, moist ground 
that these green blades have sprung. Yonder a steam-plough 
pants up the hill, groaning with its own strength, yet all that 
strength and might of wheels, and piston, and chains cannot drag 
from the earth one single blade like these. Force cannot make 
it; it must grow—an easy word to speak or write, in fact full of 
potency. 

It is this mystery—of growth and life, of beauty and sweetness 
and colour, and sun-loved ways starting forth from the clods—that 
gives the corn its power over me. Somehow I identify myself 
with it; I live again as I see it. Year by year it is the same, 
and when I see it I feel that I have once more entered on a new 
life. And to my fancy, the spring, with its green corn, its violets, 
and hawthorn leaves, and increasing song, grows yearly dearer 
and more dear to this our ancient earth. So many centuries 
have flown. Now it is the manner with all natural things to 
gather as it were by smallest particles. The merest grain of sand 
drifts unseen into a crevice, and by and by another; after a while 
there is a heap; a century and it is a mound, and then every one 
observes and comments on it. Time itself has gone on like this ; 
the years have accumulated, first in drifts, then in heaps, and now 
a vast mound, to which the mountains are knolls, rises up and 
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overshadows us. Time lies heavy on the world. The old, old 
earth is glad to turn from the cark and care of driftless centuries 
to the first sweet blades of green. 

There is sunshine to-day, after rain, and every lark is singing. 
Across the vale a broad cloud-shadow descends the hillside, is lost 
in the hollow, and presently, without warning, slips over the edge, 
crossing swiftly along the green tips. The sunshine follows—the 
warmer for its momentary absence. Far, far down in a grassy 
coomb stands a solitary corn-rick, conical-roofed, casting a lonely 
shadow—marked because so solitary—and beyond it on the rising 
slope is a brown copse. The leafless branches take a brown tint 
in the sunlight; on the summit above there is furze ; then more 
hill-lines drawn against the sky. In the tops of the dark pines at 
the corner of the copse, could the glance sustain itself to see them, 
there are finches warming themselves in the sunbeams. The 
thick needles shelter them from the current of air, and the sky is 
bluer above the pines. Their hearts are full already of the happy 
days to come, when the moss yonder by the beech, and the lichen 
on the fir-trunk, and the loose fibres caught in the fork of an 
unbending bough shall furnish forth a sufficient mansion for their 
young. Another broad cloud-shadow, and another warm embrace 
of sunlight. All the serried ranks of the green corn bow at the 
word of command as the wind rushes over them. 

There is largeness and freedom here. Broad as the down and 
free as the wind, the thought can roam high over the narrow 
roofs in the vale. Nature has affixed no bounds to thought. All 
the palings, and walls, and crooked fences deep down yonder are 
artificial The fetters and traditions; the routine, the dull 
roundabout which deadens the spirit like the cold moist earth, are 
the merest nothing. Here it is easy with the physical eye to look 
over the highest roof which must also always be the narrowest. 
The moment the eye of the mind is filled with the beauty of 
things natural an equal freedom and width of view comes to it. 
Step aside from the trodden footpath of personal experience, 
throwing away the petty cynicism bred of petty hopes dis- 
appointed. Step out upon the broad down beside the green corn, 
and let its freshness become part of life. 

The wind passes and it bends—let the wind, too, pass over the 
spirit. From the cloud-shadow it emerges to the sunshine—let 
the heart come out from the shadow of roofs to the open glow of 
the sky. High above, the songs of the larks fall as rain—receive 
it with open hands. Pure is the colour of the green flags, the 
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slender pointed blades—let the thought be pure as the light that 
shines through that colour. Broad are the downs and open the 
aspect—gather the breadth and largeness of view. Never can that 
view be wide enough and large enough, there will always be room 
to aim higher. As the air of the hills enriches the blood, so let 
the presence of these beautiful things enrich the inner sense. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 





A Serenade. 


UT of the glory and the light, 
O happy world, go down; 
Sink in the purple depths of night 
Where sorrow’s self may drown, 
Where far within the deepest deep 
Flows swift the silent stream of sleep. 


Sink in its dark and dream-lit tide 
Day’s every stain and soil ; 

Sink deep, that so its waves may hide 
The scars of Time and toil : 

Leave only to the moonlight pale 

Glad lovers and the nightingale. 


They sing in many a woodland dim, 
By many a silver strand ; 
The waves have caught the lovers’ hymn 
And waft it to the land ; 
Soft winds the sleeping roses shake, 
Low sighing, ‘ Wake, my lady, wake !’ 


‘ Wake, lady, wake, for the hours are fleeting, 
No fond entreating 
Can stay their flight ; 
There’s not a minute 
But hides within it 
Love’s purple wine for our hearts’ delight.’ 


Adown the eddies ot the stream 
The music sways and swings 
Till deep within a maiden’s dream 
Its sweetest echo rings, 
Rings till the long, slow lashes rise 
From the twin stars that are her eyes. 





A SERENADE. 


‘Beneath thy window, Sweet, I am sighing— 
No voice replying 
Makes glad my heart ; 
Thou canst not hear me, 
Yet thou art near me, 
And earth is Heaven where’er thou art.’ 


Through all the dim, sweet garden shine 
The roses white and red, 
Like the fair lights about a shrine ; 
And on the night they shed 
Love’s fragrant incense, sweeter far 
Than the hot Orient’s spices are. 


‘Here, in thy garden, by soft winds shaken, 
The roses waken 
The stars to greet ; 
Thy lover only 
Is waiting lonely, 
Who knows no stars save thine eyes, my Sweet.’ 


The nightingale’s clear song afar 
Flows on, and as it flows 

New radiance leaps from star to star, 
From rose to happy rose, 

And all the dust and din of day 

Forgotten lies and far away. 


‘The white stars tremble with joy and wonder, 
My pulses thunder 
Like sudden drums ; 
No song can capture 
The swift, sweet rapture 
Of stars and roses, 
She comes! She comes!’ 


Duncan J. ROBERTSON. 





A Bushwoman’s Romance. 


a 


AKEESA, the Bushwoman, awoke just as dawn crept upon the 

silent veldt. She belonged to that strange houseless race of 

wild hunters who roam the waterless, illimitable deserts of the 

North Kalahari, subsisting sometimes on game, at other times upon 
roots, reptiles, and berries. 

It is needless to say that Nakeesa lay roofless. A little screen 
of branches, interwoven with a friendly bush, sheltered her, and 
her sleeping husband, and her child, from the chill south wind 
that just now began to move through the desert. It was June— 
midwinter—and the night had been chill even to frostiness so 
cold that Nakeesa had lain almost in the fire through the long 
hours. Her short hartebeest-skin cloak, and the tiny skin 
petticoat about her loins, only half protected her gaunt, three- 
quarter starved frame. The baby had nestled in the warmest 
corner of her cloak, as near to the fire as might be without 
burning. So close had Nakeesa lain to the pleasant warmth, that 
the shins of her poor bony legs were burnt raw, as they had been 
for weeks past. Her man, Sinikwe, lay scorched in exactly the 
same way. 

You may never, indeed, see a Masarwa Bushman or woman 
who does not show marks of fire-burn upon the nether limbs. 
Among the old people, if you look close enough, you may see 
that their wrinkled breasts and bellies are scorched and raw 
also. 

Nakeesa sat up, pushed a half-burned stick or two into the 
smouldering fire, and looked about her. Sinikwe lay still asleep, 
there was no need to wake him, and indeed he would resent such 
interference. She looked about her in a dull, rather hopeless way. 
There was no food in the camp—if camp it could be called. 
Sinikwe had shot or snared no meat of late. Drought lay upon 
the desert, and game was scarce. In a little while she must be 
digging for roots in the hard sunbaked soil, and her babe would 
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be crying at her lean starved breast. All day yesterday had she 
been sucking water from a moist hole in the ground, and dis- 
charging it from her mouth into ostrich shells and a calabash—a 
sufficiently fatiguing operation in thirsty soil. But these things 
alone hardly troubled Nakeesa. They were natural incidents of 
Bushman life, and scarce needed regrets. Something deeper 
and more bitter lay within her soul—something that even her 
cowed, submissive nature constantly rebelled against. 

Twelve months since, Nakeesa’s father had handed her over to 
Sinikwe, who, for the consideration of two solid brass cartridge cases 
(articles much prized by Masarwas as snuff-boxes) and the half of 
a slain eland, had bought her as wife. Now Nakeesa had no 
great admiration for Sinikwe. He was a good hunter, it is true; 
all Masarwas are. But he was lazy, and not very amiable; he 
was ugly even for a Bushman ; and she had had another youth in 
her eye. Kwaneet, the pleasant merry Kwaneet, who had shown 
her several little kindnesses at Makwa Pool, and had presented her 
with many titbits of flesh, while their respective families squatted 
near that water, was the man of her secret choice. 

Kwaneet, too, knew this, and was anxious to link his fortunes 
with Nakeesa’s ; but, most unfortunately, Sinikwe had acquired 
the coveted cartridge cases from an English hunter, and had 
secured his wife. Kwaneet, it is true, could easily have slain an 
eland, and had offered to do so; but though, like Sinikwe, he 
carried at his neck, as every decent Masarwa should, his own 
well-polished brass cartridge case, as snuff-box, he had not two 
spare ones to offer Nakeesa’s father—and so he had lost Nakeesa, 
and Sinikwe had taken her. 

Nakeesa’s eyes, as she squatted over the fire this morning, 
ranged over typical Kalahari scenery. In front of her lay an 
open grassy clearing, yellow with sun-parched winter grass. This 
and other glades in the vicinity Sinikwe meant to set fire to in 
a day or two, in order to renew the vegetation, as the first rains 
came on, and so attract the game. Beyond the clearing, and 
upon the left hand and right, stretched the pleasant open forest 
of the desert—groves of giraffe acacia (kameel doorn), through 
which still wander freely in these pathless, waterless solitudes the 
tall giraffe, the portly eland, the brilliant red hartebeest, and the 
noble gemsbok—prototype of the fabled unicorn. 

This Kalahari forest scenery, flat though it is, is very beauti- 
ful, resembling closely some English deer park, or the natural 
woodland of some wild Surrey common. 
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The deep red glow of sunrise was now apparent through the 
trees to the eastward, long streamers of rose-pink flew upwards in 
the pale sky; a roller or two, brilliant in gorgeous colouring of 
metallic mauves and violets, purples, blues, and greens, began to 
cry amid the forest, and to flash hither and thither across the 
clearing. Dainty steinboks and timid duykers (small antelopes, 
quite independent of water, to be found all over the desert) rose 
stiff from their cold night couches, shook themselves, and began 
to feed. . 

Suddenly a movement to the right attracts Nakeesa’s attention. 
She looks again, and an involuntary click of surprise and pleasure 
rises to her tongue. She touches her man lightly. Sinikwe is 
awake and upon his haunches in an instant; his narrow, bleared 
eyes seek what Nakeesa has seen, and they watch together in a 
motionless silence. 

From behind a spreading acacia tree, from which it has been 
plucking the green leafage, strides into a little glade of the 
grove a great cow giraffe. She is fat and fresh, her dappled, 
orange-tawny hide gleams under the now risen sun with high 
condition, her great, melting, dark eye is placid and free from fear. 
Timid creature though she is, in these wilds she feels secure 
enough. She halts for a minute in the glade, lazily champing at 
a bit of acacia leafage which projects from her lips, and, raising 
her immense neck yet higher, and in the same motion swinging 
her head easily round, looks behind for her fellows. That giraffe 
cow, so plump, so well coloured, upon which Sinikwe’s eye is 
now fiercely riveted, is young, but full grown. She measures 
seventeen good feet from the base of her hoofs to the tip of 
her false horns, as she stands there, and you may search all 
Africa—ay, all the world—for a more wonderful, more beautiful 
picture of feral life in its most primzval form. 

There is no air of wind blowing from the Masarwas towards 
the giraffe; the breeze trends rather the other way, and they are 
safe from betrayal by that foe. They are concealed from sight by 
the screen of bush beneath which they crouch, and a few hand- 
fuls of sand, cast by Sinikwe upon the smouldering fire, silently 
destroys that evidence of human life. 

In another minute the great creature swings her head round, 
satisfied that her fellows are near, and stalks slowly on. She is 
but sixty yards away now, and, passing another group of trees and 
some bush, emerges upon the open glade. Before she has reached 
the further side, the rest of the troop are to be seen following in 
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her wake, There are six of them in all; a mighty dark chestnut 
bull nineteen feet tall, three more cows, and two calves. The 
beautiful giants pace like strange automatons across the clearing, 
with that gliding, deceptive walking pace of theirs, and join the 
leader at a great spreading acacia, from which they all begin to 
pluck, with upstretched necks and prehensile tongues, the dark 
green foliage. 

Sinikwe’s eyes had greedily followed the great cow in all her 
movements. That is the quarry he means to strike for. Luckily 
he had smeared his tiny bone-tipped reed arrows with fresh poison 
taken from the entrails of the N’gwa caterpillar only yesterday. 
He now picks up his bow and quiver, slings the latter across his 
back, and steals away by a circuitous route to intercept the troop. 
It is three hours before he gets his shot. At length, after infinite 
patience and manceuvring, he has wormed himself into a patch 
of thick bush, by which, as he had reckoned, the great cow would 
pass. Stooping on one knee, he harbours there, motionless as 
some bizarre figure of bronze; the cow glides past, like some great 
desert ghost; Sinikwe lets fly his arrow deep into the thinnest 
part of her tough hide, under the hinder part of the belly; the 
startled creature flies crashing through the forest, and the Mas- 
arwa knows that with her death is now only a question of hours. 
It may be a day, or two days, or even three, but the poison already 
at work is fresh and at its deadliest; the arrowhead went well 
home, and the cow is his. 

He returns to Nakeesa, gives her the news, and sends her into 
the grass veldt to dig up roots, while he himself prepares to make 
snuff. Taking her babe on her back, neatly slung in her skin 
cloak, Nakeesa hies her to a likely spot. She takes also with her 
an empty tortoiseshell in which to bring home the bulbs, and a 
sharp-pointed stick garnished at top with a circular piece of soft 
stone. With this last implement she can the more easily crow up 
their dinner. 

Out there in the hot sun Nakeesa patiently digs and digs, 
slowly accumulating the dish of roots. The red sandy soil is now 
burning hot to the touch; there is no inch of shade from the 
scorching sun, and she has not tasted food or water for twenty 
hours. These things trouble the Bushwoman not at all; they 
have always been a part of her existence, and she cannot imagine 
a world without toil and heat, hunger and thirst. Just now, too, 
she is somewhat comforted at the thought of a mighty feast of 
meat in the not distant future. Sinikwe is lazy, and time after 
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time neglects to hunt game when Kwaneet—Kwaneet is often in 
her -mind—would have brought in good store of flesh. But 
Sinikwe, to give him his due, is as good a hunter and spoorer as 
any in the wide Kalahari, if the game is nigh and not far to seek. 
She knows that the giraffe is as good as dead, that soon, for a few 
brief days, she may revel in a gross plenty, and that her babe 
will be less petulant again. In two hours Nakeesa has filled the 
tortoiseshell and returns to her man. 

Sinikwe, meanwhile, has been having an easy time, preparing 
afresh supply of snuff against his coming spooring operations 
and the feast that is to follow. Out of the dead fire he has ex- 
tracted some ash from a particular sort of bush which he put in 
last night. This he works down to the finest possible consistency. 
Taking from a leather pouch a tiny piece of tobacco—the precious 
gift of a Lake trader—he cuts off a piece, and in turn reduces 
that to fine dust’ by means of flat stones. Then, carefully min- 
gling the ashes and the tobacco dust, and again grinding them 
down together, his snuff is made. With this prized commodity 
he can refresh his jaded senses upon a difficult spoor, titillate his 
nerves after a big gorge of flesh, and purchase the pleased glances 
of his wife, when in his bounty he shall deign to bestow a pinch 
or twoupon her. Besides his snuff-making, an operation demand- 
ing the gravest care, Sinikwe has sharpened up the blade of his 
only spear, at once his weapon of defence, carver, and skinning 
knife, to the haft of which he has fastened his skin cloak, and a 
small calabash of water in preparation for the journey before him. 
He has sharpened, too, his primitive hatchet, used for chopping 
bones and extracting marrow. That hatchet—the head of iron, 
the haft of rhinoceros horn—is Sinikwe’s most treasured possession. 
His father acquired it long since, at infinite cost of feathers and 
ivory, from the Bechuana who fashioned it. 

Presently Nakeesa comes in, and the roots—curious little 
smooth bulbs, sweet and nutty to the taste—are divided, three- 
fourths to Sinikwe, one-fourth to Nakeesa. These bulbs are 
bestowed in thin transparent crops taken from dead guinea fowls, 
which are now softened in water for the purpose. A skewer of 
wood is run throughout several ; in half an hour the sun has again 
dried these curious receptacles, and the Bushman’s bread supply 
is complete. Taking his lion’s share of the food, and munching 
a few bulbs before he departs, Sinikwe now exchanges with his 
wife a few sentences in that curious, whining, inarticulate form of 
speech peculiar to the Bushman, every passage of it as full of 
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clicks as tongue, throat, teeth, and palate can make it ; shoulders 
his belongings, and sets off briskly upon the spoor of the wounded 
giraffe. 

Nakeesa is to follow him at leisure ; she will, you may swear, 
be up at the carcase long before Sinikwe has made much 
havoc with it. But she has to carry more water, and the child, 
and will take her own time. She devours a few bulbs and then 
goes to the water pit. At present there is no water there, only 
some moist sand in a deep hollow. But Nakeesa knows what she 
is about. To the end of a hollow reed she has fastened a tuft of 
grass. This she inserts into the damp hole, which she scoops from 
the sand. Then she kneads sand round the base of her rude pump, 
and over the tuft of grass, and sucks. Little by little the water, thus 
collected, reaches and fills her mouth, from which it is discharged, 
by means of a thick stalk of desert grass, into an ostrich shell. It 
is hard work and slow, but in two hours Nakeesa has filled her three 
remaining ostrich shells. These and some others, the holes of which 
are all carefully sealed with grass, she bestows in a rude net of fibre. 

With this load, together with a calabash of water, her babe, her 
larder and household gear (the bulbs, a steinbok skin, and the 
tortoiseshell), she sets off on her way towards that banquet of 
giraffe flesh for which her soul now pines. It is a long, long 
journey, but she has no trouble whatever in following Sinikwe’s 
spoor. She traces it to the spot where the Masarwa set off upon 
the tracks of the wounded cow, and then, mile after mile through 
the desert, she deciphers easily the familiar tale that slowly the 
earth unfolds to her. The giraffe is strong and lusty, and the 
poison takes long to do its work upon so huge a frame. 

Nakeesa toils on doggedly with her load. She sleeps the first 
night (she started in the afternoon) in a belt of Mopani forest. At 
earliest dawn, as soon as she can seespoor, she is away again steadily 
trudging. It is weary work. The white glare of the sun upon 
the light calcareous sand, through which she ploughs all morning, 
is trying enough; yet infinitely more distressing is it when she 
crosses the four miles ofa vast salt pan. The blinding glare thrown 
up from the flat white surface of the pan makes even the seasoned 
eyes of a Bushwoman throb and smart, and the heat is terrible. 

There is a gleam of satisfaction even. upon the salt pan, 
however. Nakeesa sees plainly enough by the spoor that the 
giraffe cow is in sore trouble. Here she has reeled, there spurned 
the smooth white sand as she starts off again at speed, galled into 
frenzy by the poison that now runs riot through her veins. And 
ever, like bloodhound upon a trail, run the footprints of Sinikwe 
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side by side with the giraffe spoor. Nakeesa sees that he has put 
on his hide sandals, so burning is the glittering white sand. So 
plain is the tale to her eyes, that Nakeesa knows now, surely 
enough, that to-morrow by noon she will rest by the dead carcase, 

In the hottest hour of afternoon, as she mounts with a sense 
of relief the further edge of the great salt pan, Nakeesa sees a 
figure coming towards her. Who can it be? Not Sinikwe, cer- 
tainly. In five minutes her old lover, Kwaneet, stands before her. 
They squat them down beneath a solitary Mopani tree, whose 
bifid, butterfly-like leaves (now parched and shrivelled), turned 
ever edgewise to the sun, afford them the scantest shade, and 
exchange greeting. Kwaneet takes a little—a very little—of 
the precious snuff from the cartridge-case at his neck, and offers 
his friend a pinch from the palm of his hand. With a gratitude 
almost too great for words Nakeesa takes and enjoys the precious 
stuff. What a relief! No dainty cup of afternoon tea was ever 
so grateful to fashionable dame as that pinch of snuff to the weary 
Masarwa woman. Her eyes sparkle a little, she plucks up energy 
again. 

‘So, Kwaneet!’ she says. ‘Have you had water? Whence 
come you?’ 

‘ There is no water,’ replies the Masarwa. ‘Iam eaten up by 
the sun. Two mornings agone I drank a little. I go to Makwa, 
where there may be yet a little. And I shall there hunt for 
hartebeest skins against the coming of Khama’s head-men. What 
news have you, Nakeesa? I saw the print of Sinikwe’s sandal 
yonder, following the Ng’habe’ (giraffe), ‘ and so came on this way, 
knowing I should meet you. How goes life with you?’ 

‘There is no news,’ returned Nakeesa. ‘I heard some lies 
only from the Bakalahari at Bachukuru fountain. Khama’s men 
are hunting in Mababi. As for me and my babe, we starve. 
Sinikwe has done no hunting till yesterday for moons past. Better 
had it been if thou hadst been my man, Kwaneet !’ 

‘Come with me now, Nakeesa,’ replied Kwaneet. ‘I will find 
thee meat. We will go far’ (pointing north), ‘ and defy Sinikwe.’ 

‘Nay, I dare not,’ answered Nakeesa. ‘ Sinikwe would follow 
and slay us in our sleep. I dare not. Be patient. Something 
may happen. Our life is short, and has many dangers.’ 

During this interview Nakeesa had been turning over some- 
thing in her mind. The snuff and its pleasures quite decided her. 
She took an ostrich eggshell from her burden, cleared the orifice 
of grass, and offered water to Kwaneet. The Masarwa drank half 
the contents of the shell, then returned it to Nakeesa. 
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‘Thanks for the drink; the water is good. But what will 
Sinikwe say ?’ 

‘Oh, that is nothing,’ returned the woman. ‘I spilled the 
water, did I not? and Sinikwe must do his worst. If he returns 
this way he will know who had it. I cannot help it. You are 
my friend—and far more.’ 

Nakeesa knew there would be trouble about the water. She 
herself had had but one sip since she started. She dared to take 
no more. But she knew her risk, and cheerfully accepted it—for 
Kwaneet’s sake. In ten minutes they parted and went their ways. 
Bushmen are not a demonstrative folk, and there was little fuss 
on leave-taking. 

Not a little cheered by the meeting with Kwaneet, Nakeesa 
held steadily on her course till sundown, and for the second night 
slept upon the spoor of her husband and the now dying giraffe. 
Again with the earliest streaks of light she rose and pursued her 
journey. Her babe was very fretful. She herself yearned for the 
end of the travel; even for a Bushwoman ground nuts are but 
poor sustenance for a three days’ foot journey, under a heavy load 
and smitten by a parching sun. Only the immense vitality and 
the silent capacity for endurance characteristic of these desert- 
bred Masarwas sustained her. In the early cool of this fair 
African morning Nakeesa passed through tracts of leguminous 
bush, decked in a bravery of lilac-coloured blossom. As she 
emerged upon a broad opening, a troop of noble gemsbok stood 
at gaze at fifty paces, then cantered leisurely away, their long, 
spear-like horns glinting to the sunlight. But neither the 
splendour of the dawn, nor the pleasant flowers, scarcely even 
the great antelopes, had any attraction for Nakeesa’s eyes. 

At last, just upon hot noon, Nakeesa looked skywards, and 
saw against the hard, torrid glare bands of vultures wheeling and 
circling high above the earth. There, at last, was her goal. 
Below the foul birds the giraffe, undoubtedly, lay dead. Sinikwe’s 
presence alone kept them aloof. In half an hour Nakeesa stood 
by the carcase and greeted her husband. Sinikwe paused in his 
operations—he was chopping ribs from the huge frame, and 
from head to foot was smeared and stained with blood. For once 
he was in a good humour; blood and meat had rendered him 
mellow, as with wine. The day passed in butchering and drying 
meat, in a continual round of feasting. At night, by the fire, 
Sinikwe, utterly gorged and drunk with flesh, lay down to sleep. 
Nakeesa had had enough, but she had not eaten in so gross a 
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manner as her lord. Even to the woman of the desert there seem 
intuitively to come restraints and limits, which to the man are 
unknown. 

The stars came sparkling forth in their hosts, the deep indigo 
hollow of space intensifying their marvellous brightness. Amid 
that galaxy of diamonds, the Southern Cross, Orion’s Belt, the 
Great Dog, Centaurus, Cetus, and many another constellation, 
stood majestic. 

Presently the weird, shrill wail of the jackal and the hideous 
cry of hyznas told that even in these dry wastes the night 
creatures were wandering in search of food. These sounds dis- 
turbed not Nakeesa, though she heard them ; she knew that the 
fire and the presence of human life would sufficiently protect the 
giraffe’s carcase. There were no lions so far from water. To- 
wards midnight the risen moon, now nearly at her full, shone 
broad upon the veldt. Her intense brightness made clear all 
things upon the desert, and paled the stars. The night grew very 
chill as the hours crept by. Unconsciously, Nakeesa and her man 
lay yet closer to the fire. It was an hour past midnight when 
Nakeesa suddenly awoke. Neither the strong moonlight nor the 
fretful cries of the jackals had roused her, but an almost imper- 
ceptible vibration of the sand somewhere near. What danger 
was it? Very softly she raised her head and peered from beneath 
her cloak. Yes, she was right; there, ten yards away, something 
crawled over the dry red sand. Under the amazing brilliancy of 
the moon it was quite clear to Nakeesa what the thing was. It 
was a great puff-adder; and the gentle vibration of the reptile’s 
scales against the sand, as it slowly crawled, had aroused 
her. 

The moon shone bright against one side of the loathsome 
creature, making clear beneath its searching rays the flat, 
venomous head, the vile, wicked eye, nay, even the very scales of 
the swollen serpent. Upon the other side, as Nakeesa saw, a 
narrow band of ink-black shadow moved with the slow motion of 
the reptile. All this Nakeesa noted instantly. What enthralled 
her attention yet more was the direction in which the puff-adder 
headed. It made directly for Sinikwe, attracted instinctively by 
the promise of warmth. At any other time, probably, the Bush- 
man would have awakened—his instincts would have warned him 
—but now, overcome by the debauch of flesh, he slept on. 

Meanwhile, as the snake slowly approached her man, some- 
thing like a struggle arose in Nakeesa’s breast. Conscience goes 
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for little in the wilds, yet something like conscience told her that 
if the puff-adder reached Sinikwe and caused his death, hers was 
the blame. But, she argued, he is a desert man and can surely 
protect himself. She ignored wilfully his gorged, helpless slum- 
ber; she thought only of Kwaneet, of her own wrongs. After all 
human life is of small account with the Bushman; he must take 
his risks. She had seen her own mother’s corpse half devoured 
by a lion; her brother had died disembowelled by a buffalo’s 
horn, What is death in the desert? Here was fate in the form 
of a puff-adder. Why should she interfere with it? So reasoned 
Nakeesa as the moments fled. The serpent reached Sinikwe ; it 
crawled slowly, slowly beneath a corner of his skin cloak, close to 
his breast and arm, and lay still. 

For two hours Nakeesa lay watching in a frozen silence the 
end of this terrible business. At last Sinikwe stirred. The weight 
of his body shifted heavily on to the snake ; there was a struggle 
beneath the cloak, a dreadful cry arose from the Bushman, and 
then, like a mad thing, Sinikwe leapt to his feet. The hideous 
reptile, its long curved fangs still fixed deep in the man’s breast, 
hung on, as these reptiles will do, Sinikwe took the vile creature 
by the neck, tore it from its kold, and flung it to earth. Nakeesa, 
meanwhile, had sprung up, as if from sleep, and snatched up the 
assegai. With a blow she broke the serpent’s back, and then 
with the sharp blade cut off its head. 

But for Sinikwe life was now as good as ended. Despite his 
Bushman remedies, the poison quickly overpowered him. After 
an hour and a half of dreadful pain, gallantly borne, he fell into a 
torpor. As the sun rose he lay upon the sand there dead. 

An hour after sunrise Nakeesa quitted the spot. She left the 
body to the vultures and jackals and hyenas. A Bushman needs 
no burial. Taking as much meat as she could carry, the un- 
finished water, and her child, she set off to join Kwaneet. It was 
a long two days’ journey, this time cheerfully endured. Before 
sunset of the second day, she squatted herself down by the side of 
the man of her choice, at the water of Makwa. 

‘T am here, Kwaneet,’ she said. ‘Sinikwe is dead. A snake 
slew him at night by the giraffe. Take me, I am thine.’ 

So Kwaneet, not displeased, took Nakeesa to wife, and for a 
year or more they wandered about the desert, hunting, drinking at 
this pit and that; sometimes, when the drought gripped that 
thirsty land, devouring the bitter water-melons in place of drink, 
as they roamed the great deserts and followed the game. Those 
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were the pleasantest days of Nakeesa’s hard life. She had never 
known flesh so abundant ; they wandered far afield into the most 
secluded haunts of the game, and’ Kwaneet had never been so 
successful in his hunting. Moreover, Kwaneet was neither a 
difficult man to live with, nor a hard master, and Nakeesa, by 
nature, like many Masarwa women, a great conversationalist, soon 
found herself acquiring a strong influence over the simple, 
easily managed hunter. Yet she had a great affection for Kwaneet, 
and tempered her sway with many little amenities. 

In their second winter together the drought had been intense, 
not a pit or sucking-hole held water in the desert, there were no 
melons, and the game had nearly all trekked for the rivers. And 
so Kwaneet and Nakeesa, too, had quitted the open veldt and the 
waterless forest, and lived temporarily on the banks of the upper 
Tamalakan, north-east of Lake Ngami. 

One morning, Kwaneet came back to their camping place with 
a piece of welcome news. Half a mile away he had found the 
carcase of a fat zebra, killed by a lion quite recently, and only a 
quarter devoured. Here was a ready-made feast, without the 
trouble of hunting. Nakeesa had two children now; her elder 
boy, by Sinikwe, a precocious little Bushman imp, could toddle 
alone ; her younger, Kwaneet’s son, she still carried. They set 
off together along the river, which was now swarming with bird 
life. Roseate flamingoes and ibises, lovely egrets, storks and 
cranes and herons, were to be seen decking the shallows. Charm- 
ing jacanas with chestnut plumage, white and golden gorgets, 
long legs, and the slenderest spidery feet, ran in little troops 
upon the thinnest film of floating vegetation. Great spur-heeled 
Senegal cuckoos flapped heavily from one reed-bed to another. 
Duck, geese, widgeon, and teal thronged the spreading waters 
and clamoured incessantly. A hippopotamus or two blew in the 
distance; sluggish crocodiles floated, log-like yet watchful, in 
middle stream. For the Masarwas, who love the dry deserts, and 
shun the haunts even of black mankind, all this wealth of river- 
life seemed a very welcome and a very novel change. But then 
there was a kraal of Makobas within five miles, which was a draw- 
back. 

It was not long before they came to the dead zebra, which lay 
in a little opening from the river, surrounded by dense bush. 
Kwaneet went first. He walked up to the carcase and stooped to 
examine it. As he did so there was a fierce guttural growl from 
the bush nearest to him, a lightning-like flash of a yellow body, 
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and in an instant he lay there beside the zebra, a great yellow- 
maned lion standing over him. The brute stood with bared teeth, 
snarling in fiercest wrath. Kwaneet had driven him from his 
prey that morning, it is true, but he had bided his time, and now 
his revenge had come. For once the Masarwa had made a mis- 
calculation. Asa rule the lion, driven from its prey in daylight, will 
steal away without showing fight. This particular lion happened 
to be very hungry and very daring; there were not many hunters 
in that country, and so Kwaneet had suffered. ' 

But in the instant that the lion made his rush and stood over 
the Masarwa, many things thronged into Nakeesa’s brain. Her 
man there, from whom she had received so many kindnesses, and 
with whom she had lived so happily—nay, for a Bushwoman so 
merrily—lay there in dire peril. Surely his life was better than 
hers? Surely she could strike a blow for him? Her babes, 
herself, all other things were forgotten; she must save Kwaneet, 
the best, and kindliest, and bravest hunter of all that wilderness, 
She had Kwaneet’s assegai upon her shoulder. With this she 
ran in upon the lion, and with all her force drove home the blade 
deep into its ribs. 

The wound was not a mortal one—at the moment—and the 
enraged brute turned instantly at Nakeesa, struck her to earth, 
and then fastened his teeth with a hideous, crunching sound deep 
in the bones of her neck. For a good half minute it continued 
this deadly work, then, noticing the year old child, crying in the 
back of the woman’s cloak, it gripped that also between its teeth 
and put an end to it. Meanwhile Kwaneet, almost uninjured by 
the lion’s first rush, had crawled away unnoticed, and, with 
Nakeesa’s elder lad, regained a place of safety. 

So Nakeesa lay there dead by the river, her days of toil and 
of pleasure all ended. She had shown two great extremes of 
evil and good in her nineteen years of existence. She had refused 
to save the life of Sinikwe (the man who treated her ill, and 
whom she loathed) from the puff adder—an act as good as murder, 
most men will say. And for Kwaneet, who had treated her with 
some kindliness, and whom she loved with as much love as a 
Masarwa is capable of, she had given her whole being—life itself. 
She could do no more. 

As for Kwaneet, having satisfied himself without much 
emotion, at a later period of the day, of the death of his wife 
and child, and having taken as much zebra meat as the lion had 
left, he went his way. Nakeesa’s elder child—now three years 
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old—was, of course, a perfectly useless incumbrance to him. He 
therefore sold the boy to some Batauana people for a new assegai, 
and soon after returned to his desert life. 

Nakeesa’s bones are long since scattered, broken, and devoured 
by the beasts of the desert ; but her skull, a little, round, smooth 
skull, lies there yellow and discoloured in the far swamps of the 
Tamalakan river. Her poor, squalid, desert love story can 
scarcely be said to point a moral, or even adorn a tale. It merely 
affords one more instance of the complex nature of the human 
heart—of human emotions—even in the crudest and most savage 
aspect of African life. 


H. A. BRYDEN. 
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Past and Ideal Sanitation.’ 


By Sir BENJAMIN Warp RicHarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 


SANITATION IN THE PAST. 


S I stand here to deliver to you an address on some past 
sanitation of this country, and on certain of the ideal future 

that lies before us, I look back through a vista of fifty years, recall- 
ing vividly the course of sanitary science during that long period. 
When the period commenced, I was an active-minded youth, who, 
in accordance with the practice of the day—a practice, by the way, 
which ought never to have been broken—was articled to an inge- 
nious and able surgeon, learning what Dr. Cophagus called the 
‘rudinans’ of my profession. At that time in the Midlands, the 
district in which I lived, it was curative medicine that led the way. 
Prevention of disease, as a principle, was unrecognised by the 
working members of the faculty. It was enough for them that, 
according to their lights, they did all that they thought could be 
done for men, women, and children, sick and in hazard of death. 
Most of them let Nature do little, and when, a few years later, I 
pleaded that Nature should be allowed to stand as the senior 
partner in the concern of cure, I was, I fear, looked upon as very 
visionary, for I received from one of my distinguished superiors a 
lecture on my heretical opinion, which I do not forget, even at this 
hour. I left country education and duly walked a large hospital, 
where I witnessed disease in all its forms. I found again cure 
ruling autocratically. Wards in that institution were odorous of 
disease: the moment we entered them we knew where we were by 
our nasal tactics, and when a very bad form of pyzemia (hospital 
fever) broke out, I saw administered as the cure, not fresh air, nor 
anything fresh, but pills of acetate of lead, which had been recom- 


1 Address delivered before the Sanitary Congress at Manchester on Friday, 
April 26, 1895, 
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‘mended by some therapeutical enthusiast as the remedy. I need 


not say that the mortality was rampant under such conditions, and 
when I went outside the hospital gates into the narrow and crowded 
streets of the busy centre of life and death, in which I was for the 
time cast, I found the city really a huge reflex of what I had 
left behind me. The city, at that time, was a focus of disease. 
Sinuous, sombre, narrow streets were everywhere in the populous 
parts ; families were living in cellars; water was impure ; food was 
as bad as it could possibly be; strong drink raged ; uncleanliness, 
fearful in the lowest class, was dominant in better-class houses ; 
ventilation was bad, even out of doors; and the accumulation of 
open nuisances was appalling. Disease, of course, was severely 
present, and was almost as bad as in the hospital itself. Fever of 
a peculiarly malignant kind, from which I was myself, for many 
weeks, a sufferer, was prevalent, and many of my student comrades 
fell from it, for ever. No battle-field was worse than that field of 
disease ; yet, in spite of all dangers, we went on in the same way. 

After some other temporary changes I passed to reside and 
practise my profession in a village near London. Things were a 
little better, but very bad. Cholera broke out in the metropolis 
and extended to our locality. We had just commenced to see a little 
distance before us, and to meet the plague some of us were elected 
by the local authorities of our district into committees of three, 
each taking a part for inspection. I remember that, in company 
with the late illustrious Professor Sir Richard Owen and with Lord 
William Fitzroy, I acted as a member of one of these committees, 
and I think that, although we worked in a crude way, we did good. 
Then arose in London a most valuable theory, and an accompanying 
fact which seconded the theory. The late Dr. John Snow, one of 
the brightest stars in the firmament of medicine of the present 
century, theorised that cholera was conveyed chiefly by water. At 
his own cost and with infinite labour and anxiety, he sought to test 
this theory, and by comparing the effects of one source of water 
supply with another, and by tracing the outbreak of one group of 
cases in a certain district of London to its source in the water 
yielded by the notorious Broad Street pump, a new light in sanita- 
tion shone forth. We were beginning to study prevention in 
London about this time. We had formed a learned Society with 
a long name, the Epidemiological Society, and had begun to con- 
sider the causes of epidemics. We were slow in our proceedings, 
but precise, and were sustained by a few earnest sanitary scholars, 
amongst whom Drs, Benjamin Guy Babington, McWilliam, Gavin 
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Milroy, Hector Gavin, Snow, Mr. Grainger, Mr. John Radcliffe, 
and last, but not least, that remarkable Manchester man, Mr. 
(afterwards, Sir) Edwin Chadwick, float foremost in my mind. 

We soon made some useful progress in sanitation in those early 
fifties. We had been forced to it by the great elementary work of 
the nominal Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
but conducted really in every detail by the late Dr. Wm. Farr, and 
initiated entirely by Sir Edwin Chadwick, whose labours for the 
health of this kingdom had no parallel for ingenuity of resource 
and breadth of view. We had closed the system of intramural in- 
terments which Carlyle, with characteristic energy, said, ‘choked 
his very soul.’ We had obtained the wonderful Registrar-General 
Reports week by week : we had founded the Metropolitan Association 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Working Classes, and, during 
the years 1850-1, *52, and °53, had seen that in them the ave- 
rage mortality was reduced to 13 per 1,000, or from 8 to 9 per 1,000 
less than it was in London as a whole, including the wealthier as 
well as the poorer classes. We had also seen in these improved 
homes that nota single case of typhus fever, once the natural pest, 
had been developed. We had attributed this strange diminution 
of disease and death to a few very simple improvements—namely, 
subsoil drainage of the site, free admission of air and of light to 
every inhabited room, the abolition of cesspools and the substitu- 
tion of water-closets with complete house drainage, the abundant 
supply of pure water, and the means of removing all solid house 
refuse that water could not carry away. We had also learned the 
important part which intemperance plays in shortening the lives 
of the people ; and there were many other progressive facts I have 
not time to mention, beyond what I have named, with one striking 
exception. That striking exception was in the army, and consisted 
of the alarming fact that the army was being decimated in times 
of peace by bad sanitation, much more severely than it ever was by 
active warfare and killing skill in the presence of the worst enemy. 
The mortality of the troops in the United Kingdom from contagious 
fever, after the disease had been practically banished from our work- 
houses and prisons, was actually double that which obtained in the 
civil population, and the same was the rule in regard to diarrhea, 
dysentery, cholera, and consumption of the lungs. These facts 
were reported upon from every colonial possession of the Crown, 
and created quite a solemn feeling amongst our authorities, with 
this one streak of light for hope, that it was dependent on removal 
of causes of disease present in the barrack, on the physical discom- 
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forts of the troops, and on the besetting sin of drunkenness, which 
enforced the evils, and nourished them. Seventeen of the most 
distinguished men in medicine, every one of whom is now dead— 
namely, Drs. Neil Arnott, Babington, James Bird, Alexander 
Browne, Burrell, John Davy (brother of the great Sir Humphry), 
Grainger, Walter Lewis, Liddell, Ranald Martin, McWilliam, 
Milroy, Parkes, Southwood Smith, G. Brown, Monro, and T. 
Richardson—gave their testimony to the state of things that told 
so disastrously on the defenders of the soil. 

Then followed the Crimean campaign, in which the foe of insa- 
nitation, telling more severely than any steel or shot of the enemy, 
became the talk of the land, and led to the sending out of Mr. Raw- 
linson and the staff of sanitarians under his able direction, a staff 
which achieved what might be called the sanitary salvation of the 
troops. It made a new era in the engineering part of our sanitary 
service, never to be forgotten, and, had good fortune been on our 
side, this week we might have heard it described from the lips of the 
distinguished veteran leader himself, for Mr. (now Sir Robert) 
Rawlinson is still alive, a hero of the truest type and quality, and 
Lancashire to the backbone. 

Still, in our Indian armies, the deaths in our troops went on in 
the same wanton degree. In 1856-7, I wrote an article, entitled 
‘The British Juggernaut in India,’ in which I showed, incontro- 
vertibly, from official reports, that a regiment of a thousand strong 
men, without being exposed either to war or famine, dissolved 
away at the rate of one hundred and twenty-five a year, so that in 
eight years not a man of the original thousand remained. It was 
the same regiment in the sense of the Irishman’s knife, first a new 
blade, then a new haft, and so on interminably. Such exposures 
could not long remain, and soon Sir Edwin Chadwick, with his 
customary energy and consummate foresight, projected at a Social 
Science Congress, held at Liverpool, an Indian Sanitary Commission, 
which, gaining the support of Miss Nightingale and Mr. Sidney 
(afterwards Lord) Herbert, became an established sanitary commis- 
sion, with Mr. Rawlinson, Dr. Sutherland, and, later, Sir Douglas 
Galton, as commissioners, to the immense benefit of the cause we 
had all so warmly advocated. 

The time I allude to was so full of striking incidents which 
rise before me afresh, I could, I think, ply the younger of you 
with them for days. Our gaols, which in the life of the illustrious 
Howard were the foci of fever, became the foci of health. Still, 
to this day in some places the judge on the bench may see a bunch 
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of rue before him, and wonder, perchance, why it is there, not 
recognising that originally such a bunch was put there under the 
idea that it would shield him from the contagion of fever that 
stood in the dock before him—a protection removed by sanitation. 

The progress proceeded, and soon it was determined to elect 
competent medical men to supervise, for local authorities, the 
public health. They became the order of Medical Officers of Health, 
throughout the kingdom. It was a proceeding well meant but 
badly executed. The position of the Medical Officer was not, and 
is not, right. The mode of election was always bad. It was all very 
well for a body of vestrymen or councillors to elect their confréres 
for their own duties which they comprehended, and in which 
character and probity played the leading parts. But when they 
came to the selection of men who were to play a special part in 
work which was not familiar to them, they were incompetent, and 
they therefore elected their advisers under influences which were 
often quite foreign to the labour that had to be performed. They 
made another error. They forbade by their limited salaries and 
short periods of appointments the due exercise of independence to 
their scientific officers ; and, lastly, they ruled those gentlemen dis- 
tinctly as subordinates, doing their best to quench emulation or 
the spirit of work as a factor of good work. In spite of all these 
disadvantages, the Medical Officers of Health became a body of 
men in this country which no other country can boast of possessing, 
and their reports in succeeding centuries will be one of the mirrors 
of the times from which the historian will gather up the choicest 
materials for his learned pages. 

Upon the formation of an order of Medical Officers there came, 
of necessity, a working class of men acting under them, doing for 
them the rough labour of inspection and purification. They were 
called first the Inspectors of Nuisances and then the Sanitary 
Inspectors. They were of rough, uncultivated form originally, 

but always active and quickly improvable. Chadwick, with natural 
sagacity, saw their worth, and when they began to organise into 
what became ‘ The Sanitary Inspectors’ Association,’ he willingly 
became their president, and for some years gave them as able 
service as if he were a young man. When he felt his career 
of ninety years was coming to a close, he begged me, as one of 
his last requests, to take his place—a post which to this moment 
I have the honour and satisfaction to hold. 

But I am anticipating. The reforms which I have spoken of 
and which had their origin in the Returns of the Registrar- 
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General, beginning with the Victorian era in 1838, although they 
were grand, were not popular. Learned men pushed them onward: 
to the best of their power, but the people generally heeded them 
little. The subject promoted seemed inartistic, to some actually 
repulsive. There was in it nothing to excite hope or please the 
imagination, which, as Akenside taught, requires always to be 
pleased, and so things went slowly on, néver going back, yet not 
going rapidly forward, until 1875, when an opportunity opened to 
me to strike out on a new venture. I was asked to preside at a 
great congress at Brighton, and instead of regaling the audience 
with a laborious essay which I had proposed on the subject of 
death rates, I brought out at the last moment the picture of 
‘Hygeia, an Ideal City.’ It was a risky experiment, for it was 
calculated to sustain for me the reputation, or dis-reputation, 
of being a man of a visionary turn of mind, and some of my best 
and nearest friends urged me not to imitate Gulliver, Defoe, or 
Baron Munchausen. [ still, however, determined to proceed, but—it 
is the first time I have ever announced the fact—with this difference 
from those illustrious authorities, that however imaginative I might 
make the matter, not a word should be introduced that would not 
be practicable at the time, and no result declared that would not 
be possible. It was a commonplace view for an imaginative or ideal 
project, but it was the basis of a success far beyond anything I had 
ever anticipated. My large audience was pleased at the moment, 
and my larger audience, the public the world over, were equally 
gratified. They became interested in a town that had no ex- 
istence, and even the least imaginative intellects thought it worthy 
of their consideration. In a word, the end justified the means, 
and I had the pleasure of living to see all persons more or less 
alive to the advantages of a sanitary existence, to the ease with 
which it might be attained, to the fact that good sanitation 
was compatible with good taste, and that every man and woman 
might, in their own sphere, be sanitarians. In this sense an 
imaginary city became even more useful than a real one. I first 
traced it out on the sands of the seashore of Littlehampton to the 
amusement of my little and only daughter, and the winds blew it 
away ; but it nevertheless had its foundations, because what it told 
was true and practical, although set forth in an allegorical form. 
For the past twenty years the progress of sanitation has pro- 
ceeded more rapidly, or rather, perhaps I should say, with more 
effect, because it has extended through the masses of the people. 
The literature of sanitation has become of the most extensive kind. 
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Instead of my own single journal, The Journal of Public Health 
and Sanitary Review, which first set the ball rolling, there are 
now journals and essays of every kind appearing week by week 
and almost day by day. Institutes for the scientific study of 
sanitation have also been developed ; the Sanitary Institute leading 
the way in this last respect; and continuing still in its career. It 
started well, and was the first to hold congresses such as this, the 
earliest congress being at the town of Leamington in the year 1877. 


IDEAL SANITATION. 


So much for the past of sanitary science as a working science 
in this country. I had on my tablets many other points on which 
to speak, but Iam told that you desire me to throw out some 
ideals for the future, and to proceed much as I did in the essay 
on a model city, by indicating what ought to be done in the 
future for the benefit of sanitation. I have pleasure in responding 
to this invitation, and if what I suggest may again to many minds 
seem of too visionary a character, let me fortify myself by saying 
that however extreme it may be, I will name nothing whatever 
that cannot be done—that is to say, that cannot be practically 
carried out—at this very moment, if it be resolved that the pro- 
posal made is advisable, and if the applications of our great 
mechanical and engineering devices, which have been so much 
neglected in sanitary work, be employed. 


NATIONAL MAIN DRAINAGE. 


In the construction of a town, a house, or any building, the 
first thing to be considered, from a sanitary point of view, is the 
drainage. Nothing is so important ; no fact has been more fully 
recognised ; nothing is simpler, and yet no universal systematic 
plan has ever been adopted. At one time, and in many parts still, 
drainage was and is a huge cesspool system by which the excreta 
of towns, carried into a reservoir or cesspool, have to be removed 
at regular periods. I could point to a town in this country 
now which is drained entirely upon this system, and the defence 
is that no great evil ever seems to have sprung from it, not- 
withstanding the fact that in many other towns which once 
were drained on the same plan the utmost danger has arisen 
from the process. In some towns the excreta of the place are 
transferred into the nearest watercourse, brook, or river; in a 
third class of instances, into the sea. In point of fact, the general 
idea seems to have been that if the sewage of towns could only be 
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removed from sight, smell, and memory, that which was most 
convenient for the purpose was the best to be done ; a necessary 
evil had to be met, and was met by bad education on the 
question in hand, and that selfish want of commonsense which 
stands so often in the way of useful measures for the common 
good. When advanced measures, as it seemed, were adopted, it 
became a common belief that the best drainage consisted in having 
sewers from houses flushed by the storm water which should carry 
the sewage straight away to some destination. The late Mr. Ward’s 
well-known adage, ‘The sewage to the soil, the storm water to the 
river,’ though it was always confessed to be an admirable definition 
of what was the right thing, was never and never has been faith- 
fully acted upon ; so that still, instead of that separate system of 
drainage which Chadwick defended to the last, we have in most 
of our towns an admixture of the water which falls from the skies 
with the sewage that flows from the houses. The method involves 
all kinds of complications. It means ventilation of sewers into 
the common air, even the air of towns. It enforces the construc- 
tion of enormous sewers, so that the variable water that falls may 
always have sufficient current space. It ensures that in dry 
seasons the fluid parts shall pass away and that the sewer itself 
shall become a cesspool or sewer of deposit ; and it means accumula- 
tion of decomposing gases into the sewers, and permeation of such 
gases into private houses, unless there be set up ventilating tubes 
from the sewer to pour the foul vapours into the open air above. 
The system is abominable, and plans which have been suggested 
to replace it, such as the earth system, which in itself is a very 
natural process, and various others on which I have not time to 
dwell, have not in any satisfactory way superseded it. 

A new system which I want to fix on the mind is that drain- 
age should be a national system conducted on one plan and made 
so perfect that it cannot err. The prime principle of it should be 
that every house, every town, should be emptied of its sewage at 
every moment; that there should never be stagnation at any 
point in the house or out of it except by accident ; that every one 
of us should know and feel of a certainty that within our domicile, 
as within our town, every particle of removable matter of the kind 
named should be passed away the instant it is discharged in the 
house, so that there should be a complete and continuous puri- 
fication in progress without let or hindrance. The matter thus 
conveyed away should also be so conveyed that it could be instantly 
utilised to the profit and maintenance of the living earth. It 
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should never for a moment accumulate in such a manner that it 
is decomposing or resting inactive. It should not depend for its 
removal on storm water, but it should allow the storm water to be 
utilised, if necessary, for washing or other domestic purposes, or 
go back to the river or running current near. 

For the completion of this scheme applicable on the widest 
scale, it appears to me that the whole country is already surveyed, 
laid out, levelled, and prepared by what has with infinite toil, 
engineering skill, and scientific design been accomplished in the 
network of railways with which the country is everywhere inter- 
sected. It seems to me clear that we have nothing to do but to 
construct along the sides of all our lines of railways a series of 
tunnels in iron tubing or brickwork as may locally be most 
appropriate or convenient ; to let this main conduit or sewer start 
near to the commencement of every place where there are 
houses that require to be drained, and lie by the side of the line; 
and to let the sewage from the houses be pumped into the main 
course and carried off, so as to be collected at distant points or 
conveyed by side conduits to spots selected for its utilisation, 
that the land all over the country may receive the benefit of it 
for fertilisation, away altogether from the residences of men, and in 
a manner perfectly harmless to the health of communities. For 
such ready transit the levels are all laid, and there is such ample 
open and unused space for the mains, it would be no more difficult 
to lay them down than it has been to lay out our telegraph lines. 
No injury to the railway could occur, and considering how wide 
would be the area of distribution, it is surprising when we come 
to reckon up how small the conducting tubes or conduits would be. 
They need not be larger in the towns themselves than the tubes 
which convey water, and in the case of the largest towns there 
would be so many starting points there need never be enormous 
outgoing sewers. Every district would drain into its own main ; 
that main would run into the nearest outgoing tube near the line, 
and as the contents would always be in brisk current outwards 
towards the open country with the minimum quantity of water to 
carry the solid material, the size even in a vast city would, by com- 
parison with the present sewers, be extremely small. The motor 
that would be required for the movement of the sewage along 
the conduits would be of the simplest character, the gradients 
being so slight that the pumping power demanded would be com- 
paratively inexpénsive. At the proper points there would be a 
pumping station, which by exhaust stroke from the pump would 
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draw the sewage from the town, and by return stroke would raise 
it to fall to the level in the direction leading to the exit or exits ; 
and as the main tube would be easy of access at any point, it 
would be possible to tap it, so to speak, at any point in its course 
in order to draw off its contents for utilisation. Stationary steam- 
engines would in most cases be required, but in many country 
places water might be employed or even wind-power. There are 
towns in this kingdom which are ready for this method of 
drainage, and if it were applied to them they would, from the 
moment when the exhaust system was adopted, be every instant 
of the day cleansed of all the impurities that now are lodged about 
them. If a sink or drain or other part were opened within the 
dwellings of such towns, air would rush down and carry before it 
everything that was there, so that our very sinks would become 
ventilators, and the atmosphere of the house would be brought in 
fresh in every act of removing uncleanliness. We might begin 
the process with one town, large or small, and we might extend it as 
far as we pleased, for we have all the open land of the country for the 
application of the sewage removed ; thus, in a very few years every 
part of the sewage, instead of being cast into the sea or poured 
into the river or laid up in the cesspool, could, without decom- 
posing, be given back to the land for its natural service there. 

If this plan of national main drainage were adopted, another 
plan would immediately follow—that, namely, of utilising the rail- 
way levels for supplies of water at any distance from towns, so 
that our great lakes could be used as sources of water supply to 
towns all along a line. The size and cost of the plant would be 
the sume as the sewage plant, the proportion of water entering a 
town being practically equivalent to the proportion of sewage 
escaping from it. Thus there would be a kind of arterial and 
venous system in every place, and the storm water would be 
employed simply as soft water for domestic purposes, or would go 
back in its undefiled state to the river. 


DISPOSAL OF REFUSE. 


In addition to a perfected system of removing sewage from 
towns comes also the disposal of refuse which could not be carried 
away by water. It is important in almost all places that a better 
method of disposal of refuse should be carried out than now exists. 
Refuse heaps, so common about towns, though they may not be a 
regular source of evil, like sewage unremoved, are often a cause of 
great evil. The ashpits in communities large or small become 
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real nuisances, although the system of sorting may be fairly well 
carried out. To render such accumulations impossible the course 
to be pursued is sufficiently easy, and consists in the application 
of fire to everything that is consumable. The rest, it will be 
presumed, is utilisable and, rendered harmless by cleansing, might 
be applied to its proper purpose. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK. HOTEL HOSPITALS. 


A means of advance in sanitation, a systematic advance, lies 
in the direction of management of the sick, and especially of the 
contagious sick, in our communities. In the course of ages 
hospitals for our sick poor have been erected, and have been 
divided so as to be the homes of those who are contagiously 
sick and of those who are not. Necessity seems to have dictated 
this line of action, but it has all been made without any strict 
reference to what is precisely correct in dealing with sickness. 
One good thing has come from it, irregular as it may have been— 
namely, the discovery of the best methods for the treatment of 
disease whether it be contagious or harmless. We have learned in 
the hospital, with all its drawbacks, the readiest methods of bringing 
all the resources of medical science to the aid of the stricken 
population. It has been a slow process, but sure, and it may now 
be said to have come pretty nearly to its culmination. I have had 
the opportunities of treating sickness in private houses and within 
the walls of a hospital, and therefore can testify that there is no 
comparison in regard to treatment in the private house and treat- 
ment in the well-regulated and orderly hospital. In the well- 
constructed hospital everything is at hand at a moment’s notice 
for the best lines of treatment. Properly constructed beds, correct 
ventilation, correct and uniform temperature, skilled and able 
nursing, proper supply of food however exceptional it may be, 
good water, and constant medical supervision, are all at hand, and 
the acme of success is attainable ; whereas in the private house all 
things have to be got together at the moment, one by one, just 
for temporary use, and then very rarely everything that is required. 
More than that, in respect to contagious patients the hospital can 
be conducted practically in a manner free from the spread of con- 
tagion, so that all the anxieties and inconveniences of turning a 
sick room of a private house into a protected room, for a time, are 
avoided. Our plan at present consists usually, when a contagious 
disease breaks out in a private house, to convey the sick person to 
one of the upper rooms, and to establish a cordon of protection 
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about the door, so that in a large town like Manchester or London 
it may be said that the upper parts of the houses of these great 
cities yield a huge hospital half served with sick-room necessities. 

The grandest reform in sanitation will come in when the evils 
arising from the present mixed system are abolished; when 
maudlin sentiment in regard to the management of the sick has 
no argument; when recovery from sickness on the part of every 
one becomes, as it were, a true business of life; and when things 
are conducted in such a way that no sick person shall be a danger 
to friends or neighbours, or to those who succeed him in the 
houses in which he has lived. I could take you to a house in 
which an epidemic disease existed at a certain time, several persons 
being affected, and I could prove to you that in that house every 
member of a new family that went into it became affected with 
the same disorder, unknowingly. These things should not be. 
They certainly are not ideals of sanitation. 

The ideal of sanitation with regard to the sick does not 
consist in the construction of huge barracks as hospitals. My 
ideal is that in all communities there should be, according to 
the numbers statistically required, hotel hospitals, comfortably, 
and for the richer class even elegantly, furnished, and fitted 
with everything that is necessary for the sick in any form 
of disease. These hotel hospitals should be conveniently planted 
for the service of every one, so that if a person is ill he shall 
be able to find a room in one of them where he can be 
looked after by his own medical adviser and friends, and in which 
every necessity for the management of his illness shall be con- 
ducted with the strictest principles of sanitation superadded 
to the medical. No private house would then become the centre 
of infection, or be darkened by the gloom that becomes a settled 
part of that house in which death has been a visitor. ll the 
reform might be done with less of expense than is now devoted 
to the inferior management of sickness in the private dwelling. 

In respect to purely contagious cases I would adopt a special 
system. Instead of taking such cases into the upper rooms of 
private houses, I would have light, elegant, small hospitals, placed 
at proper distances on the tops of special houses, with proper 
lifts for taking the sick into them; with every facility for free 
ventilation through them; and with this further provision, that 
from the roofs of these infectious hospitals gas fire shafts should 
be built, so that all the air that circulates into them from the 
outside windows and ventilators should be drawn up into the 
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shafts, passing through the purifying fire on its way. In this 
manner the fire itself would draw off as well as consume all those 
particles of disease which, disseminated through the private house, 
become so frequently the causes of future disease. I have myself 
constructed a model of a hospital of this nature, and have hopes 
of seeing it, ere long, in practical operation. 


VENTILATION OF Towns. are 


With the entire isolation of the sick, and the arrest of disease 
by what I have called conculcation, or the immediate stamping out 
of disease as it springs up—just as we would stamp out a fire 
at its commencement—there are certain improvements at once 
artistic and sanitary, which are of the utmost moment and 
in which everybody can more or less take a part. It is of the 
highest importance that every town should be thoroughly well 
ventilated, and to secure good ventilation it is always requisite to 
do two things: first, tomake a proper course for the winds through 
the streets; and, secondly, to secure, as far as is possible, that ven- 
tilation which springs from vegetation, and which is essential to 
health and life. These advances have a special interest when they 
are turned to account in the building of new cities and towns, and 
in the laying out of such places in their beginnings. The direction 
in which the wind blows should have immediate consideration. 
In England the current is, I believe, for a great part of the year 
in one direction—namely, from the south-west to the north-east— 
so when we look at our trees, borne down by the winds, we see 
them bent north-easterly, that is to say, opposite to the most 
common current ; or, if we observe the vane on a church held in 
a fixed position from rust, we see that it usually points south- 
westerly. We ought, therefore, in all our laying out of towns, or 
in the improvement of them, to bear in mind this course of the 
winds, and not to block them up in a cul de sac facing the south- 
west. New streets should always be planned .in such a manner as 
to get the full advantage of wind’s course and speedage. 

In places which are situated low, and in valleys, it would always 
be of advantage to bring in the air from neighbouring heights, 
and now that we have the admirable mechanical principle of pump- 
ing in air from any height, and of compressing it in reservoirs, 
there ought not to be a town or village which, however unfortu- 
nately situated, should not be thoroughly ventilated by mechanism 
in addition to natural pressure. A few years ago I was con- 
sulted by a leading engineer, Mr. Frick, as to the ventilation of 
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the town of Rio de Janeiro, which is so often attacked by yellow 
fever owing to the stagnancy of the air in the streets of that town, 
and I pointed out a practicable plan of bringing air from neigh- 
bouring heights instead of taking the sick up to the air, and the 
plan, but for the late revolution, would, I am informed, have been 
now in full operation, I am sure with good results. In atown like 
Manchester you might have air of the purest kind brought from a 
height, which would at all times ventilate your streets and thereby 
your houses, so that it would not be necessary for the mere sake of 
fresh air to go long distances. The air might come to you and 
into your parlours from cloudland, and with an effect that would 
not be wanting in artistic beauty. Sir Edwin Chadwick suggested 
that in Paris the Eiffel tower should be applied to this purpose. 
The tower was not constructed with such intention, but ventilating 
towers in great cities might be built quite as easily as tall chimneys, 
and at the same time might be applied to many other practical 
and artistic purposes. 

I think the greatest good that could be carried out in towns 
for these purposes of ventilation would be what I have suggested 
for London under the title of ‘Upper London.’ This would 
consist in doing away with the chimneys of existing houses, and 
in making beautiful terraces which should run along the tops of 
the houses and be united across the streets by arches, from 
which could be suspended electric lights, intersecting all parts of 
the city or town. These terraces would form pathways for foot 
passengers ; for men engaged in the distribution of letters; for 
men engaged in the extinction of fires, should they break out; 
and for bearing the erection of furnaces, at proper distances, into 
which all the smoke emanating from the houses could pass for 
complete combustion and clearance of the air. Along such 
terraces I should suggest that flowering plants should be placed so 
that the upper part of the town should, in fact, be a garden of 
beauty, with all that is requisite to render life more cheerful and 
open both above and below. That this great reform will come I 
have no kind of doubt, and when once it does come and its advan- 
tages are declared, there will no longer be any difficulty in trans- 
forming all places into the same order. It may be advanced that 
such a system carried out fully would render the streets of a place 
monotonous, the upper part being so completely a levelled surface. 
I do not think so myself. In London, the most beautiful street, 
or at all events one of the most beautiful streets, the one which 
attracts the foreigner most, is already laid out as it were for this 
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design; of course I refer to Regent Street. There the roofs of 
the houses are practically on a level, and if the level were 
embellished by terraces with gilded balustrades outlined by 
flowers and plants, the effect would be exquisite. If some 
irregularities did take place in the upper portions of a town, 
they would perhaps rather add than take away from the beauty ; 
the engineer would get over the obstacles of irregularity which 
now seem to exist, and with the aid of the hydraulic lift, 
conveniently placed for ascent of passengers from the streets, 
would meet every difficulty. The value of this improvement 
would be the lessening of traffic in the streets below, the admission 
of pure air from above ; and, perhaps greatest of all, the advan- 
tage of plant life in the continued purification of the atmosphere. 
For be it ever remembered, the leaf of the plant feeds largely from 
the breath of man and other living animals. The leaf takes from 
man the carbon which he derives from food and freely exhales ; 
while the plant appropriates to its own purpose this effete deriva- 
tive from man, and gives him back through the great aerial sea that 
precious oxygen, without which he can neither move, live, nor 
have his being. 


DisrosaL OF THE DEAv. 


In the ideal I have just given I may have raised a-vision 
which is almost too pleasant to behold and too striking to expect 
in our time. Let me for a moment descend to another and less 
pleasing subject; 1 mean the disposal of our dead. I can myself 
remember the time when, in our large towns, this subject was of 
the most solemn import, in so far as the health of the people was 
concerned. I do not wonder at Carlyle’s expression, to which I 
have already referred. The state of things was simply awful, so 
that one retires even from the remembrance, and rejoices that 
the Extramural Act, and the establishment of cemeteries, has 
removed one of the most pressing of evils. The time has come, 
however, when even this Extramural Act requires revision, for 
our cemeteries are becoming crowded, and some of the London 
cemeteries are, I fear, becoming dangerous to the living. The 
question rises before us:—What is to be the universal advance ? 
In my essay twenty years ago, on the Model City, I referred to 
cremation as opposed to what is called earth-to-earth burial. I 
urged that it was absolutely barbarous to dispose of the dead in 
any other way than by earth-to-earth burial or by cremation, but 
I was opposed somewhat to cremation on two grounds: one, that 
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the medico-legal aspect was not satisfactory, the other that by 
dissipating all the animal body at once into thin air we should 
lose those nitrogenous bodies which are necessary for the fertili- 
sation of the earth. My opinion now is that those two objections 
do not hold, and that the whole question on the two burials is 
one entirely of sentiment. To many minds Sir Seymour Haden’s 
method of burial and rapid destruction in the earth, where trees 
and flowers take up the remains, and out of the very quarry of death 
create the most perfect forms of life—to many minds, I say, this is 
the most perfect method. I largely agree, and if it could be 
carried out rapidly and in all its completeness, it might be 
perfect. Certainly, for the sake of the sentiment involved, it 
ought never to be excluded. It ought to be left for the consola- 
tion of those who look upon it as the most natural of processes. 

I incline now more to cremation. I see the medico-legal 
complication is much simplified, and can be made safer than 
it is. I see the law of man removing obstacles to cremation, 
and I think I see that the law of Nature is not so obstinately 
opposed to human sentiment as I once surmised. Above all, 
I feel sure, from observation, that cremation is the readiest 
mode of disposal ; the completest, I think, and the most poetical 
of any method that can be devised. It is, in strict truth, ashes to 
ashes, which are few, instead of dust to dust, which makes so much 
more. It is my ideal, therefore, that cremation ought, at all 
events, to be supported. It is but fair to those who see its 
advantages that every cemetery, if not every churchyard, should 
be supplied with a crematorium. If this were the case, the yard 
in the vicinity of the church or chapel might still be the spot 
where the remains were disposed of without any detriment to 
those who lived. Not a single change need be made from what 
exists except in the erection of the most perfect crematory 
furnace, where the body would pass into the ‘ pur’ (the fire), as 
the Greeks might, have called it, when they, in the best period of 
their mighty civilisation, laid the dead of their enemies, and their 
own beloved, decently on the funeral pyre. 


IpEAL Foops. 


Another ideal for the sanitation of the community lies in the 
question of foods and drinks. I need not dwell, in this place, on 
the question of drinks. I need not here endeavour to show that 
what are called alcoholic drinks are neither foods nor drinks ; 
that they do not quench thirst, therefore are not drinks; not 
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build up the body, nor warm the body, therefore’ are not 
foods, but are outside products altogether; products potent 
for producing determinate disease, and for shortening life. 
They will of necessity pass out of use with a higher civilisation, 
and with much less controversy than they have hitherto occa- 
sioned. But there is a grand ideal of reform with regard to 
actual food which will have to be found as a reconciliation 
between what are now called the mixed feeders, or those who use 
flesh combined with vegetable food, and vegetable feeders pure 
and simple. Physiologically, we must admit that in the present 
stage of evolution the digestive system of man is as much car- 
nivorous as herbivorous, his digestive organs proper being less 
complicate than those of some herbivora such as the ox, and more 
complicate than those of the carnivora, such as the lion. All common 
animals, carnivorous, so called, and herbivorous, so called, are 
animal feeders at one time in life. All mammifera feed first on 
milk, which is as much an animal product as flesh. It is liquid 
flesh. The tastes for the two kinds of foods, animal and vege- 
table, are balanced fairly. There is no article of food in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom which man learns to crave for so 
madly that he cannot exist without it. Neither is there any 
article of natural food from either kingdom that creates by the 
taking of it an entirely new condition of body—a new constitu- 
tion. In these respects natural foods, vegetable or animal, differ 
from chemical substances like alcohol, which, being themselves 
unnatural to the body, excite an unnatural craving, an unnatural 
constitution, a long list of diseases, a large annual mortality, 
insanity, and crime. 

All persons will in time think it well to study thé action of 
animal and vegetable foods with the composure of mind which 
leads to advancement. I have tried to do so myself, and to deter- 
mine whether the process of feeding on animal or vegetable diet 
alters the condition of the feeder in relation to strength; longevity, 
general health, and disease, and the conclusion I -have been 
brought to is practically that men can live: most healthily on a 
very light animal diet in combination with fresh fruits and green 
vegetables, and can learn to look on the cereals—grains and 
pulses—in the same way as if they were animal substances. 
The inclination towards the adoption of a vegetable diet is 
supported by natural fact, and by the increasing repugnance 
which is growing up towards animal flesh as food, a repugnance 
which increases with every step of civilisation. We shall have to 
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meet this repugnance temporarily by improvements in our abat- 
toirs, by the manner in which we inspect animal substances, and 
by the mode in which we cook them, until there comes the great 
change to which I am about to allude—namely, the scientific 
preparation of all foods from the outer world without the inter- 
position of any animal as the preparer of them. 

Practically we are all vegetarians in that animals which feed 
on vegetables are themselves the prime stock animal food-finders ; 
except during the milk-diet period, all carnivorous creatures live 
on the herbivorous, and we make use of the herbivorous or plant- 
feeding animals for all the carnivorous flesh which we devour. 
In this manner we avail ourselves of what may be called living 
laboratories in plant-feeding animals. Such animals receive the 
vegetable foods, digest them, transmute them into flesh, and give 
their flesh to the others, called carnivora. They do it at great 
cost to themselves, as they prepare food through themselves; the 
difference in digestive work between a pure herbivorous animal 
like the ox being most laborious compared with the easy diges- 
tion of the lion. Now, as I have been teaching these twenty 
years past, the grand question is why should we continue to 
employ these laboratories of living animals when we have 
chemical laboratories in which all necessary transmutation can 
take place, and in which the vegetable and mineral world can be 
transformed directly into such conditions that it can be utilised 
as food of the very best quality, supplying every necessity; food 
of the most perfect taste, of the most regular form of condensation, 
of the most excellent quality, of the most economical kind in 
so far as the powers of the body are concerned, and without any 
possibility of its conveying disease from one animal to another ? 

We know to a nicety the relations of the various parts of 
food for the construction of the living body from food, and there 
will, in time, be found no difficulty in so modifying food taken 
from its prime source as to make it applicable to every necessity, 
without, I repeat, the assistance of any intermediate animal. In 
the presence of such a development foods of the best kind will 
become the cheapest of all products, and will be so under control 
that new races of men, constructed on better food than has ever 
yet been prepared, and with a less complicated alimentary system, 
will rise up to demonstrate the greatness of the triumph by their 
improved physical and mental endowments, and their freedom 
from diseases which must always occur so long as living animals 
are demanded for the daily reconstruction of the body. 
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As to drinks, we have in our possession from nature the only 
one drink required—namely, water. That rendered pure admits 
of no improvement. 


EDUCATION OF Bopy AND MIND. 


I have now dealt with many ideal topics bearing on the future 
of sanitation, and although I am nearing the close of the hour, 
there is one other—perhaps some will say the first and foremost 
—subject to which, for some few moments, I would direct atten- 
tion. I refer to that education of body and of mind which is 
essential for the carrying out of any reform, little or great, in the 
matter of health. We are told very wisely that there is a natural 
body, and that there is a spiritual body; that the natural body 
comes first, and afterwards that which is spiritual. If this be 
true, our part in life consists in so building up the physical 
construction as to make it a mould that shall form the best 
type of that which is spiritual. It is by this power given to us 
of modifying, beautifying, and perfecting the body that the soul 
shall have given to it qualities as pure and beautiful as the body. 
There are dirty bodies and dirty souls; there are ugly bodies and 
ugly souls; beautiful bodies and beautiful souls; pure bodies and 
pure souls; but in all cases the natural body comes first, after- 
wards the spiritual, and it is our business in the matter of educa- 
tion so to master construction as to make the most perfect 
acquirable health, both of body and of mind. The first the 
natural, and afterwards, as a sequence, the spiritual. All exercises 
which tend to the natural development of the body, which give 
to it perfection of shape and quality of tissue, induce that happiness 
which springs alone from health, and that mental balance which 
is least disturbed by the sea of troubles in which we seem to be 
always, but ought never to be, surrounded. In our schools it has 
become the essential duty of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress 
to attend to all that belongs to the welfare of the body, under the 
faith, which, in this case, is based on knowledge, that the soul 
will follow the body in the benefits that are developed through 
the body. I have been very much impressed as to the advancement 
that is taking place in this direction by the proceedings of the 
National Conference of Teachers which has taken place in this 
city of Manchester within the last few weeks. I could not say 
that anything specific was formulated bearing on the direction in 
which education should go for sanitary purposes, but the general 
tone seemed to me to indicate that a new order of teaching was 
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being established which must in the end move into the directions 
I have pointed out. I have noticed also with much satisfaction 
the movement that is taking place amongst our primary teachers, 
the clergy of this land, towards the inculcation of sanitary 
principles. The clergy by their new sanitary organisations are 
becoming sanitarians, and, instead of being to some extent our 
opponents, are lending themselves to many works of the best 
sanitary character. They have every reason to take this course, 
and they have before them the best of all examples. At a meet- 
ing over which I presided at the Jewish Literary College in the 
early part of this month, Dr. Snowman, in reading a paper on 
Jewish Law and Sanitary Science, said that sanitarians complain 
of their having to compete with the listlessness and callousness 
of the general public towards hygienic principles, and of not meet- 
ing with the response they merit from those to whom they appeal. 
‘This,’ he urged, ‘is not a reproach which ought to be levelled, with 
truth, against the Jewish people. The Jewish religion does not 
cease with the Temple or the Synagogue, with the Sabbath or the 
Holiday ; it follows its adherents to the privacy of home during 
the week, by day and by night. It does not content itself by 
dictating articles and beliefs, and principles of faith, but prescribes 
for the eating of food, wearing of clothes, and the building of 
homes. It is a religion which holds forth immunity from disease 
as one of the rewards of a faithful adherence to a religion which 
represents God as the physician of His people, whose laws are life- 
giving in a physical as well as a spiritual sense. No clear line of 
demarcation divides the legal laws from the moral laws, religious 
law from State law; the care of the soul from the care of the 
body ; spiritual cleanliness from bodily cleanliness.’ So it is that 
the sanitary law is with the Jews ceremonial law, and they are 
taught from their childhood certain sanitary principles which 
become ingrained, and which have preserved them with an 
astounding vitality, and under extreme penalties and difficulties, 
so soundly, that even to this day in this very city, as the Medical 
Officer of Health for Manchester shows, those portions of the city 
where the poorer Jews congregate are distinctly healthier than 
the rest of the city. Here, I say, is an example which applies to 
the clergy of all denominations. It indicates to them that if 
they become, as teachers, bold representatives of natural sanita- 
tion, they will soon rank amongst the first sanitarians of the 
world, with this unusual advantage, that they will from the first 
introduce into every household sanitary law as a part of the 
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governance of that household, and, together with the school- 
teachers of the young, will prepare the youthful mind to such ready 
acceptance of everything acceptable to perfect health, that we, who 
have now to enforce, through hard and constantly repeated lessons, 
the simplest truths, will only require to keep a little in advance 
towards new truth. Then whatever is taught as well-grounded 
and useful practice in sanitation, will fall on prepared ground, 
and will be readily added to the field of sanitary science. 


In conclusion, whilst striving to look with steady eye on that 
ideal of complete health which I would venture to hope belongs 
to the future, I urge that education is the first principle demanded. 
I do not mean education in the mere matters of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; I do not mean education for the extreme accom- 
plishment of what is called civilisation ; but I mean education 
in the laws of life and organisation, and in those secondary forces 
which we call social and economical. These, primary or secondary, 
lessons will ultimately lead man and animals to their true places 
on the earth, to their true relations to each other, to the vege- 
table world on which they depend for their subsistence, and to the 
health and happiness of every living thing. Selfishness, the 
darkest side of ignorance, will cease, and it will be learned that 
human individual prosperity of the highest order is possible only 
in, and with, the prosperity of all mankind, 





Lydia Gibson. 


‘Our mission has been wonderfully helped by a remarkable woman, whose 
history and experience would make a story. When I have leisure I will tell it 
to you. —Lvtract from a private letter. 


N the decently furnished upper room of a house standing in a 
respectable street in Exeter, a mother sat by the bedside of 
her first-born and only child. 

Each night, about the same hour, she stole a little time from 
the weary stitch-stitch of her needle, to rest her aching eyes and 
sit with idle hands gazing at her one treasure, striving, as many 
have done before her, to blot out a dark past by conjuring 
up a bright future. Not a future for herself, but for that dear 
one in whose well-being her own individuality was lost, and around 
whose golden head she wove the aureole of happy fancy. 

The name of this watcher was Lydia Gibson, her age between 
thirty and forty, and she had been for two years a widow, which 
meant in her case a woman whom death had released from the 
husband she had chosen. 

Some who knew her thought her cold and hard, because at 
the time of his death she exhibited no trace of sorrow. 

‘I shall put on decent mourning,’ she had said, ‘and wear a 
widow’s bonnet and cap, for the reason that Robert Gibson was 
the father of my child; but to seem to grieve for what those who 
knew us must all count asamerey would be acting a lie which 
I would not do to satisfy anybody.” - 

This experience of her feelings will perhaps serve as a keynote 
to her character. Originally endowed with a fine nature, which 
had at first been warped and narrowed by her surroundings, and 
then outraged and hardened by the one who had sworn to cherish 
and protect her, she had arranged a code of right and wrong 
for herself, and judged others by the way they came near or fell 
short of her standard. 

The sorrows that fail to soften us have a scathing effect on 
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our nature, and to realise that love’s mad glamour had made her 
regard as a paragon, a hero, the man who, after a few short 
months, had disgraced and ill-treated her, brought to the surface 
all that was bad in her. 

One by one she flung from her forbearance, conciliation, love, 
forgiveness, almost, to~-him, humanity. The vows she had made 
with her lips ceased to find an echo in her heart. ‘ For better, 
for worse’ did not bind her to bear with a drunkard whom she 
had married believing him sober, or to give her money to a 
spendthrift who refused to work until every farthing she had 
saved was gone. 

To the counsel of the wife-martyrs, smarting under a similar 
scourge, she turned a deaf ear. ‘You should try and humour 
him a bit,’ they pleaded, adding out of their own sad experience, 
‘’tis o’ no use throwin’ oil upon fire.’ But Lydia Gibson paid no 
heed to them ; she preferred to treat the reprobate after her own 
fashion, and when, as time went on and her baby had come, the 
more sympathetic of her neighbours essayed to comfort her by 
giving their pity for all she had to bear, she stopped their 
mouths and closed against her their hearts, by answering that 
she had brought her troubles on herself, that she had set aside 
the Creator for the creature, and for this reason the Hand of the 
Lord was being laid heavily upon her. 

This was the jargon of belief to which her poor cramped soul 
had returned, and, strange as it may seem, it brought comfort to 
her. If she had roused the anger of this jealous God whom she 
served, she must seek to find the surest mode of appeasing Him, 
which must be by carrying out His commandments, by frequenting 
His house, and by shutting out sin and closing the door on the 
sinner, 

Having settled this in her mind, she arranged her course of 
action, Robert Gibson had been a sailor, but before marrying 
him Lydia had made him promise to give up the sea. Now she 
would use every effort to drive him to take to it again, so that, 
freed from his presence, she might work to maintain herself and 
her infant. 

With the inconsistency natural to her she had wept in agony 
previous to the birth of the baby, believing that for its father’s 
sake she should hate the being born of her. But at the first, 
little cry which fell on her ear, while her life still hung flickering 
in the balance, the hunger of maternity leaped up within her, 
and she called on (rod to spare her and let her live for her child, 
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Had love then granted her the instinct to make the trial, that 
tiny atom might have bridged over the chasm which separated its 
mother from its father. Robert Gibson, sunk low as he was, had, 
in common with many a vagabond, the making of a better man 
in his composition. He had married in the hope that love would 
make ‘ his Lyddy’ bear with him; that a woman who, compared 
with those he had known, seemed to him a saint and an angel, 
would use gentle means to draw him from the evil ways which 
turned him into a madman, so that he neither knew nor cared 
what he was doing. Alas, poor Robert! he too had been dis- 
illusioned ; his saint was pitiless, unforgiving. How could he 
plead weakness to one who was hard and cold as stone? But, 
bending over this speck of humanity whom he had called into 
being, a surge of goodness, fresh, new, Heaven-born, seemed to 
pass over him. Like the publican of old, he dare not lift his eyes 
to Heaven; but oh! if God would listen, would give him help so 
that he might live not wholly unworthy to be the father of his 
little child. And like a chill blast on an opening flower came the 
shrinking away of his wife, and the drawing of the baby to her, 
and the took in her eyes stung him more than anything she 
could say, and without a word he rushed off and ended by spending 
his night in a police cell. 

Before Lydia rose from her bed Robert had gone back to his 
seafaring life, and it was then that the wonderful energy of the 
woman developed itself, kindled by the passionate devotion she 
bore to her child. Her one aim was that he should owe nothing 
to his father, that every want should be supplied by her industry, 
Dreading her husband’s return, she left Bristol, where they had 
first settled, and removed to Exeter, because there a minister was 
living who in her early days had greatly influenced her. 

Through the good offices of her friend work was gradually 
supplied to her. In the days in which she lived no respectable 
families bought ready-made clothing, and a good needlewoman 
could earn a scanty but decent living by making body linen 

Few women surpassed Lydia in needlework, and she soon 
could depend on sufficient employment to relieve her of the 
terrible fear of the Union. 

Born of respectable belongings, all her near relations were 
dead. Those cousins who remained, combining local preaching 
with their trades, had warned her against the sin she was com- 
mitting in uniting herself with a seafaring man; one who made 
no profession of religion, and seemed by his behaviour a stranger 
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in the house of God. If she married him, they said, she would 
most surely live to repent it, therefore they felt it only their duty 
to give up a member who could so fly in the face of the Almighty. 
Blinded by love and a witchery she had never felt before, Lydia 
had defied the displeasure of her friends ; but when their predic- 
tions came true, although she lacked the courage to return to 
them, she sought consolation in the knowledge that she was 
placing herself under the ministry of one who shared their senti- 
ments and their scruples, and whose advice therefore she could 
accept and rely on. 

To him she told her sorrowful story, and Silas Prior believed 
he was guiding her rightly when he approved of what she had 
done, and counselled her to remain firm, and to refuse all inter- 
course with her husband until he had forsworn drink and had 
proved himself more worthy. 

The mentors of Silas Prior’s class are seldom competent judges 
of character. The advice which would have acted well with a 
weak loving woman only strengthened the uncompromising firm- 
ness of Lydia Gibson’s nature. She followed her pastor’s advice 
to the very letter, and when a neighbour, who knew where she 
lived, sent to tell her that Robert had come back a better fellow 
she believed, for he had never for a week given way to drink but 
once, and that once was when he could get no tidings of her and 
so seemed altogether heart-broken, Lydia wrote forbidding the 
woman to name the place to which she had gone. Better, she 
said, for him to spend on himself what he had earned, and be off 
to sea again, than come to destroy her prospects and wreck her 
home. She asked nothing from him, made no claim for her 
child ; all she wanted was to be left in peace and free of him. 

And so the years went on, Benjamin—‘ little Bennie ’—grow- 
ing into a fine boy, noticed and admired by every one. Little by 
little Lydia grew almost proud of her martyrdom, the crown of 
which was the praise bestowed by those who admired her unfail- 
ing energy, her piety, and industry. Rumour had it that to keep 
her room so clean and her boy so neatly clothed she sat up stitch- 
ing half the night; and her pale face seeming to bear truth to 
this testimony, the whole congregation were loud in their admira- 
tion of her, while the verdict passed on the man who could desert 
such a woman and such a child was that hanging was too good a 
death for him. 

Robert Gibson was not going to be hanged, but death was 
drawing very near to him, The shadow of the black wings hung 
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over the hospital bed in which he lay; a case which neither 
interested nurses nor doctor—just a poor miserable sailor worn 
out by drink and dissipation. 

The chaplain felt it his duty to tell the man that he must not 
hope to recover, and his kind young heart felt heavy as he noted 
the callous indifference with which he was listened to. Only 
One Eye could penetrate that outer crust which was all the 
world saw, all that-the poor reprobate had power to show to it. 
Down deep in his heart was the craving to look once more, ere 
life left him, on the face of the woman he had made his wife, on the 
face of the child she had borne to him. He was beyond the stabs 
of sorrow, remorse, repentance. “To die meant.no more for him 
than sailing to another country. If death meant forgetfulness, it 
was that he had sought in drink. 

Many a time communing with herself, Lydia had thanked 
God for helping her to keep from her husband the secret of her 
hiding-place. She had beguiled the hours—as in safety we some- 
times do—by conjuring up the horrors his presence might bring. 
She pictured him coming in at the door, torn, ragged, in that 
half-drunken state when from bodily fear she was forced to give 
him money ; how he would demand to see the child and she would 
refuse ; the struggle that would ensue; the neighbours rushing 
in; the noise awakening Bennie and making him scream with 
fear. ‘Oh!’ The bare thought gave a catch at her heart which 
sent her running to the bedside of her boy to make certain that 
her treasure was safe. Yes, sleepiag; rosy as a cherub; and the 
mother would fall on her knees and pour out her heart in 
gratitude. 

And she had need to be grateful, although not quite in the way 
sheimagined. For four years Robert Gibson had known where his 
wife lived, and had he so minded he could have gone to her. But 
after that first time, when by terrible efforts he had kept himself 
comparatively sober, and when, had her hand been outstretched to 
save him, he might have been reclaimed, the realisation that she 
had driven him to sea and then abandoned him plunged him into 
a deeper abyss than ever. He went another voyage, and returned 
only to fall lower ; until the one straw of self-respect left floating 
in him was the resolution not to shame his wife by letting her 
neighbours point at him as her husband, and not to shame him- 
self by giving her the chance of telling his boy that he was his 
father, 


All this was\past now, and the wreck of humanity bearing the 
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name of Robert Gibson could only summon strength to gasp out 
the town and the street in which his wife lived. 

The letter said that if she wished to see her husband she must 
hasten to him with all speed. Lydia hesitated, changing the 
form of words from the ‘ what shall I do?’ of ordinary women to 
the more Pharisaical expression that she must lay this matter 
before the Lord. This meaut a consultation with Mr. Prior, by 
which the morning train was lost. Then Bennie must be settled 
somewhere. She would not take the boy. He knew nothing of 
his father, and so he had best remain. It was not until the next 
morning that she started, divided between a strange feeling of 
excitement and a weight of cold apathy. 

‘ Keep your mind lifted up above,’ had been Mr. Prior’s parting 
platitude, and she did her best to follow his advice ; but quick as 
the turns in a kaleidoscope the scenes of her life passed before her ; 
in every one Robert was the central figure. She saw him young, 
bright, his blue eyes shining, his laughing face tanned —suddenly 
something brought her back to reality. It was a tear which had 
fallen on the back of her hand. She brushed it off. Of what 
was she dreaming? Not of what ought to be the chief object in 
her going. The wakening of the sinner’s conscience to the 
awful state of his soul. 

She would strive to inspire him with the confidence to approach 
his Maker by telling him that she had forgiven the wrongs he 
had done her. He might, therefore, hope as much, nay more, from 
the mercy of his Heavenly Father. And then in her mind she 
arranged the exact turn the conversation should take, so that at 
the end of her journey she had reached the topmost rung of the 
ladder of self-complacency. 

It did not take long to reach the hospital, and making her 
errand known she was shown into a room where a nurse and two or 
three young men were standing. The porter said something to the 
eldest of them, who put some question to the nurse, and then 
turning to Lydia, ‘I’m very sorry to have to tell you,’ he said, 
‘that the poor fellow you have come to see is gone.’ 

‘Gone!’ Lydia’s lips formed, for no sound came. The young 
doctor looked at the nurse, who stepped forward and laid her 
hand on Lydia’s arm. ‘My poor thing,’ she said, ‘you must 
let it comfort you to know that early this morning he passed 
away very quietly. Two or three times yesterday he was very 
restless, and in the evening he kept asking the time, but after 
eight o’clock he became quiet, and I didn’t hear him speak again.’ 
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Intuition told Lydia that with eight o’clock his last hope of 
seeing her that day had gone. A wave of bitter regret made 
her cry, ‘Oh, miss, did he mention me in any way ?’ 

‘Well—you know he was most anxious, at the last, to see you 
and his child, but he seemed to be naturally a very silent man. 
No, I don’t remember—but it was to you, Dr. Mason, that he 
spoke last ?’ 

‘Oh, sir, would you mind telling me?’ the tears were falling 
fast from Lydia’s eyes. 

‘He didn’t speak—it was only a muttering for spirit of some 
kind. I just caught brandy—brandy—lI believe that was the last 
word he uttered.’ 

Lydia Gibson’s heart gave a bound as if the cut of a lash 
had gone across it. The hot colour that rushed to her cheeks 
seemed to scorch the wet tears on them. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ she said dryly, and she turned as if to go, 

‘But you would like to come up and see him?’ said the 
nurse. 

Oh that she could say ‘No!’ But that was impossible. She 
had to follow upstairs to the ward above, the nurse repeating all 
the details she could remember of the husband’s illness, hoping it 
might be a solace to the wife. But the words fell outside Lydia’s 
ears. She heard nothing but brandy—brandy. That which had 
killed his body had killed his soul. Thank God—thank God! 
that Bennie was not with her. 

As quickly as it was decently possible Lydia went away, 
barely stopping until the dead face was reverently covered again. 
‘Poor thing!’ said the delicately brought-up young nurse, looking 
after her, ‘ she seemed to shrink from looking at him. How sad! 
for I suppose once they must have loved each other. Is that 
what they call taking trouble hardly ?’ 


Six years had passed by since that tragic scene in Lydia Gibson’s 
life, each day of which seemed but the counterpart of the other. 
From morn till night she literally slaved with her needle in the 
hope that she might scrape a few pounds together for Bennie. 

Every fibre of her strong nature was bound up in the lad, 
whose bright comeliness a king might have envied, Nor was it 
only the charm of his good looks which attracted those who came 
in contact with him. He was quick, clever, original, and had a 
most engaging manner and a sweet loveable disposition. ‘The 
word of the Lord will be powerful in Bennie’s mouth,’ a highly 
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venerated local preacher had said; ‘he will draw souls tewards 
him.’ 

While the boy still lisped in his childish speech, his vocation 
had been decided on. ‘A lamb of God’s fold,’ Silas Prior had 
called him, and a preacher of God’s word Lydia was resolved that 
he should be. 

Until this ardent desire had become a possibility Lydia never 
confessed how near to her heart the wish lay. ‘It was hardly 
ever absent from my mind,’ she said, ‘and for years each time I 
bent my knee I made it my earthly prayer.’ 

There was not the shadow of a doubt in her mind but that God 
had been moved by her importunity to listen to her request. The 
fact of Joseph Collins, a man so strict in business matters, dying 
without making a will seemed to prove it to her, for had it not 
been for that his wife’s family would have had the money, and 
not a penny of it would she have ever seen. 

With 500/. Bennie could go to the college near Okehampton, 
have all the teaching he desired, and plenty left to start him 
like a gentleman. It never entered her head to appropriate a 
farthing to her own wants. What want could she have when 
she could see Bennie standing in the pulpit, hear him preach, 
and know that his wonderful sermons were bringing crowds of 
sinners into the fold? Bennie smiled when she went into 
rhapsodies about his future, that sweet dreamy smile which 
seemed to come from some heaven-born thoughts within. He 
did not contradict or argue with her. He kissed her, called her 
his own dear mother, and shook his head. Not that he thought 
of shattering her castles, or of disappointing her wishes, but with 
desires and intentions as spotless as an angel’s he did not feel 
greatly drawn to enter the ministry. The inability to say what 
he did want kept him silent; he wondered was this apathy a 
temptation sent to try him? 

Bennie was sixteen. His reception at the college was agreed 
upon, the date was fixed for his entry, when a school friend—a 
lad not approved of by Lydia because he was bent on being a 
sailor—got his first appointment to go to sea. In social standing 
he was far above Bennie, so that, though Lydia objected, it 
flattered her pride that his mother should call to beg her to per- 
mit Bennie to go to Plymouth with her son, and stay there with 
him during the few days before his ship sailed. 

Bennie went, and before he was twenty-four hours older he knew 
what he was born to be. 
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Only those into whose being the great mystery of the sea 
enters can understand what the lad’s feelings were. Standing 
on the Hoe with that vast stretch of waters spread out before 
him, he saw his heritage, which the lapping waves called him 
to enjoy. The ships with their sails spread—the boats darting 
hither and thither, the intoxication of the brine-laden air, oh! 
it was too much, his emotions overpowered him, and he flung 
himself on the grass, his bosom heaving with the quick-drawn 
sighs of ecstasy. 

Those few days at Plymouth passed like a dream. On board 
Dick Bremner’s ship Bennie made friends with every one. All 
were unanimous that he should join them: ‘Come, he mustn't 
be a sky pilot when he might be a sailor.’ 


It was another Bennie who went back to his mother and to 
his old home—a lad weighted with a secret, and possessed by a 
craving which haunted him day and night. That terrible long- 
ing for the sea gave him no rest—its surge was in his ears, its 
briny scent lingered in his nostrils. Oh, could he but tell his 
mother! Alas, Lydia made it impossible. At the very mention 
of the word ‘ sailor’ her tongue grew rancorous, and the lad’s heart 


sank like lead. 

The time for joining the college drew very near. It was 
already the middle of August. Bennie had started early to walk 
to Marshland, and spend a long day with a friend. In the even- 
ing Lydia stood at the window watching for his return. Before 
her eyes the sun was setting in a great pomp of red and orange 
glory, the sky around was flecked with gold, but Nature’s grand 
mystery said nothing to Lydia, she was wholly absorbed in 
thinking of her son. 

Her reverie was interrupted by seeing Mr. Prior pass her 
window. She ran to meet him. - 

‘ Bennie is not back yet,’ she said. 

‘No,’ he answered absently, following her into the room, and 
he sat down. 

Lydia looked at him. 

‘ Something is the matter,’ she said. ‘ Bennie ?’ she could 
not say another word, but she held out her hands entrestingly. 

‘ The truth is, * stammered the minister, who for his life could 
not recall the speech he had prepared to say; ‘I fear what has 
happened will be a great shock to you.’ 

Again he stopped, but Lydia could not speak, her tight-drawn 
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lips seemed glued together. Already she had seen Bennie dead— 
buried, ‘ the only son of his mother, and she a widow.’ 

‘It’s most difficult to find words to put it in,’ continued 
Mr. Prior; ‘ indeed, it will perhaps be best to read to you what 
he himself says.’ 

Lydia’s heart gave a great bound. He could write—he was 
alive! She lifted up a silent prayer to God while the minister 
unfolded a very crumpled piece of paper, and gave a preliminary 
ahem ! 

‘T cannot tell what is the matter with me,’ he read. ‘Some- 
times I think I must be mad, but I cannot be a minister. Ever 
since I saw the sea, something has seemed to call metoit. I 
tried to tell mother, but the things she says of sailors stopped me. 
Implore her to forgive me. Say I love her more than ever, and 
in a few days, when Iam on board a ship, I will write and tell her 


everything.’ 

While he read these disjointed sentences, which it seemed to 
the poor lad were written with his heart’s blood, the reverend 
Silas had strung together a few platitudes with which he would 
strive to soften the shock. He was about to launch one, when 
Lydia snatched the letter from his hands—read it through, and 


through and through, and, with the cry of a wounded beast, 
tore it into atoms and trampled it on the floor. 

The cut-and-dried little minister was dumbfoundered. 
‘Lydia, Lydia,’ he said, and then he stuffed his fingers into his 
ears. Merciful Lord! She was swearing. This pattern of re- 
spectability, piety, goodness, was uttering blasphemies and curses 
that made him shudder. With one fell sweep love, faith, hope, 
religion had gone, and every drop of human kindness in Lydia 
Gibson’s nature was turned to gall. 

Silas Prior shrank back. He did not know what to say or 
to do. In all his ministerial experience he had never seen sor- 
row taken in this fashion; it quenched the sympathy he had 
hitherto felt for her, and gave rise to a horrible suspicion that 
like outbursts of temper might be the real cause of Bennie’s 
flight. Still, he must say something to her. 

‘Lydia,’ he began, ‘have you forgotten whose Hand it is that 
smites you? Your son ; 

‘Son!’ she shrieked, I’ve no son,’ and she caught up from 
the mantelpiece a framed daguerreotype of Bennie and dashed ‘it 
on the floor. ‘There,’ she said, and she seized a book, and 
rent it in halves, ‘this is what Ill do to every vestige that 
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belongs to him, and may my tongue be struck dumb if I ever 
mention his name again !’ 

The minister had backed out so as to be near the door. 

‘Woman,’ he said severely, ‘ your grief has made you mad. 
May God have pity on you!’ 

‘Pity!’ she echoed, with infinite scorn ; ‘ what pity can He 
show me when the one who was my heart, soul, life, whom I gave 
for His service to Him, He has flung to the devil?’ and catching 
sight of a china lamb—a pet possession of Bennie’s—she savagely 
dashed it on the hearthstone. 

The crash sent Silas Prior away. The door was hastily shut. 
Lydia was alone—alone with a heart that threatened to burst, 
a brain on fire, and a head so splitting with pain, that though she 
beat it ruthlessly against the wall, the blows neither lessened nor 
added to her agony. What should she do? Had she been given 
time to think—to prepare—if he had but dropped some hint! As 
it was, she must forget or she must go mad. What did people do 
in such misery? She didn’t know of any who—yet stay—Betsy 
Lang had a daughter who ran away, and when Betsy lay like a log 
on the threshold of her room, the neighbours would say she had 
been drowning her sorrow in drink. 

Lydia jumped up, sat down, walked in a frenzy up and down the 
room, then throwing a shawl over her head—under which she hid 
a bottle—she ran as if possessed to a low public-house in a neigh- 
bouring lane, and returned with half a pint of the vile decoction 
they sold under the name of gin. 

A couple of hours later Mr. Prior, who had been ever since 
searching for a doctor, returned with one he had found disengaged. 
All his sympathy had come back again, and he was trying to 
make amends for doubts he had felt by praising Lydia’s piety and 
good character. 

‘Poor soul! she is worn out,’ he said, as through the sitting- 
room door they caught sight of the prostrate figure on the bed. 
‘Hush!’ to the doctor who tiptoed in, bent down, and then in a 
hard disgusted voice said, ‘ Why, the woman’s dead drunk. Look, 
here’s the bottle—gin.’ 

Silas Prior staggered back. For the first time his cramped 
mind seemed to grasp the futility of human perception. These two, 
son and mother, he had counted assafe beyond doubt in the Fold, and 
there lay the woman a drunkard, and the boy was a castaway. 

Overcome by humiliation the little man wept bitterly. 
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Six more years passed away, and in a wretched slum, leading 
out of one of London’s great arteries, a respectable, decently 
dressed man was going from house to house making some 
inquiries. He had just opened a door and was trying to explain 
the object of his search to a woman who, with a look of irritation 
in her face, said, ‘If that devil upstairs ’ud only keep quiet for a 
minnit I might catch what ’tis you’re askin’ of me,’ and taking a 
step further along the passage, she called out, ‘ Hold your dratted 
tongue, you old sinner! If you’re goin’ to keep up that row, I'd 
rather you was drunk than sober.’ 

An infuriated torrent of words came in reply. 

‘I say, Missis,’ said the man, ‘that old lady seems somebody 
in my line. By your leave I’ll step up and speak to her.’ 

‘You'll precious soon step down again,’ sneered the woman, 
who now thought she spotted her visitor. ‘Church, chapel, or 
Romans, she’ll settle you, and if you're one o’ the cold water 
drinkin’ lot, look out for squalls.’ 

‘Not I. I takes my water hot with a little something in 
it.’ 

‘Oh! then you'll do.’ 

‘I don’t say that the little somethin’ isn’t tea,’ and he nudged 
her with his elbow, and broke into such a merry laugh that the 
woman laughed too. Not much laughter was heard in Crockett’s 
Buildings, and that they did hear was often more pitiful to listen 
to than crying would have been. The stranger went nimbly up 
the broken stairs, and turning sharply round on the landing found 
himself face to face with the virago. 

‘Well, now, I’ve come up to have a bit of a chat with you,’ 
he said in his cheery voice, ‘and if you haven’t no objection I'll 
take a chair and sit down.’ 

‘No, you won’t, not in this room ; for one thing there ain’t a 
chair for you to sit ’pon.’ 

‘ This “Il do all as well,’ and he tucked his legs under him on 
a turned-up box. ‘The Queen can’t find her throne much more 
roomy and easy than this is.’ 

She stood for a moment as if his assurance puzzled her; then 
taking from a corner the skeleton of a broom, ‘ Look here!’ she 
said, ‘what I don’t want in my room I sweep out with this,’ 
and by a twist she held it menacingly near to him. 

He passed his hand along where the hair ought to have been. 
‘Well, then, all I can say is you’ve got a precious hard job of it, 
mother.’ 
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‘Mother!’ she screamed, ‘don’t call me none of your names. 
I aint mother to anybody.’ 

The young man inwardly thanked God it wasso; for unkempt, 
slovenly, poorly clad, she was not a favourable specimen of 
humanity, but to gain time, hoping in the end to draw her into 
conversation, he answered, ‘And a good job too, if you was as 
much trouble as the finding of a mother is tome. I’m searching 
over London for one, but I might so well seek a needle in a 
bundle of hay.’ 

‘Here,’ she said, and this time the broom was held over his 
head, ‘ I’ve had as much of your jabber as I mean to, so out you 
go or I'll pitch you out, so sure as my name’s Lydia Gibson.’ 

In an instant he had sprung to his feet and was holding his 
hands up in horror. ‘LydiaGibson,’ hecried. ‘Bennie’s mother ! 
Oh Lord—Lord—no—no!’ 

That name, which had not fallen on her ears for years—which 
in her most drunken, degraded moments had never passed her 
lips—smote the rock into which her heart had turned, and quiver- 
ing, trembling, all her strength gone, she sank on the ground a 
huddled-together heap. 

For a moment only the chatter of the woman’s teeth could be 
heard; the man had fallen on his knees, his face was hidden in 
his hands. Suddenly rising, he pushed close the open door, and 
bending down to the poor palsied wretch he said in gentler tones, 
‘If your name is Lydia Gibson, tell me, had you a son who 
ran away to sea called Bennie ?’ 

She tried to gather up her senses to say ‘No.’ Useless: the 
hunger to learn something of her boy, to hear that he still lived, 
out-mastered all else, and her voice faltered ‘ Yes.’ 

The questioner strangled the sob which rose in his throat at 
the thought of the mother Bennie had drawn for them—a mother 
so gentle, so loving, that but here his recollections were 
interrupted by a muttered something that grew plainer as the 
emotions were set more in flow. ‘Where he is, and what he’s 
doing, is what I want to know,’ fell upon his ear. ‘I wouldn’t see 
him to save my life, and, mind, I'll kill myself before ever he shall 
look upon me.’ 

‘In this world he never will look on you,’ and the speaker 
laid a kindly hand on Lydia’s shoulder. Every feeling of repulsion 
had vanished—he had only felt it for Bennie’s dear sake—now 
the right course he ought to take was to him plain sailing. ‘I 
want to tell you all you ought to hear,’ he said, ‘and that is 
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everything about him. But first I must help you up; you can’t 
listen to what I’ve got to say there.’ 

Lydia made an effort to rise; she had not the strength of a 
baby. Seeing it, the man lifted her into the chair as if she 
had been a child. Had she wished to resist, she could not ; sub- 
mission was the one thing possible. ‘Now,’ he said, pulling over 
the box and sitting down by her side, ‘ I’m going to begin at the 
beginning, and, first, my name is William Masters, and the Lord's 
hand, by reason of Bennie, has guided me to you.’ 

And then in words we need not repeat, because- of necessity 
the digressions were frequent, and the interruptions many, 
William Masters told how Bennie had joined the Catherine Clive, 
a merchant ship sailing from Plymouth to Monte Video. How 
the crew (a rough lot), at first inclined to chaff and bully the 
youngster, were by degrees greatly drawn towards him. The 
frank innocence with which he told them that, being meant for a 
minister, after he had once seen the sea he could be nothing but 
a sailor seemed to set a charm on him. How they would find 
him crying because he felt God was being grieved by their wicked 
ways ; how they listened and heard him begging that they might 
be forgiven. But beyond making them one and all feel tender 
to the lad, this and much more he said made little impression, 
until one night, when a stiffish breeze was on, a bet about how 
much grit the boy had in him made the first mate order him to 
go aloft, and suddenly the wind veered, the ship swung round, 
and when they recovered from this unexpected squall it was to find 
that a heap on the deck was Bennie. 

They carried no doctor in the Catherine Clive, but the captain 
knew enough to say that there was little doubt but that the 
injury was fatal, and then it was that all of them began to know 
how dear Bennie had become to them, although the Saviour he 
was yet to prove was beyond their prognostication. For weeks 
he lingered, until they came within sight of port, and all that 
time they carried an angel with them, drawing each one, soul by 
soul, through him to God. The earthly one he talked of most 
was mother; he knew he’d pained her, but he thought the letter 
he had sent would give her comfort—that letter Lydia had torn 
up and flung into the postman’s face who brought it—and the 
next she would receive—which William Masters was to write— 
would tell her that, though not in the way she meant, her wish for 
him had been fulfilled: he had drawn those around to seek the 
better life. Then followed those last words we send to those we 
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love, which William Masters had sworn to deliver. ‘I only 
waited to touch British shore,’ he said, ‘and then me and my mate 
and two others of them aboard said good-bye to sea-going for 
ever. "Iwasn’t no easy matter, for up to that time ashore we'd 
took things easy ; but we vowed we’d stick together and help the 
weak one through; and after that, when strength had come to 
us, we'd tell to others what Bennie told to us. Some day you 
shall hear all we went through, and how we felt the lad was with 
us as he’s with me now. I vowed to him I’d find his mother—well, 
after years of searching here we are together. I vowed to myself 
that when-I found her we'd never part, and this I mean to hold 
to too.’ 

Lydia gave a sweep of her arm as if to fling away the bare 
thought. 

‘Yes!’ he said, as if recognising her objections, ‘I know— 
but all the same you'll have to come, not for my sake I don’t ask 
it, there’s the one that’s begging you,’ and he held before her a 
little likeness of Bennie. 

There were a few minutes of terrible anxiety—a convulsion of 
agony passed over the mother’s face—her breast heaved, the 
choked gurgle of suffocation rose in her throat, and then from 
the smitten rock gushed forth its soothing waters, and for the 
first time since her sorrow Lydia Gibson felt the softening solace 
of tears. 

Seizing this blessed moment of opportunity, William Masters 
recounted all he and his comrades had done, and all they meant to 
do. ‘And it’s every bit the work of Bennie, we on earth, he in 
- heaven, where all of us hope to go.’ Lydia shook her head, and 
made a significant gesture. 

‘What!’ exclaimed her companion, ‘do you think I dare 
face Bennie knowin’ I hadn’t brought his mother? No! no, 
you're bound to come with me, or here I stay with you. Come, 
pick up heart now. No matter how far you've fallen, I’ve been 
there before you, and if Bennie’s talk and Bennie’s living could 
drag me up, do you think he'll fail his mother ?’ 

Was she listening ? he doubted. With her poor bleared eyes 
she was devouring the boyish face which smiled so sweetly at her. 
For the time the demon, by whom for six years she had been 
possessed, was beaten back and trampled on by the quickened 
remains of the original Lydia. 

With the prompt decision which had been one of the secrets 
of William Masters’s success, he rose and rapidly tied up the few 
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possessions which still remained to Lydia. He paid to the 
woman below the rent owing for the room, and all being settled 
before the day was done, Lydia still seemingly in a dream, he and 
she had left Crockett’s Buildings and had turned their backs on 
London. 


Miracles are not worked in our day, and for two or three 
years there were times when Lydia fell, but those who had 
patience with her lived to see her conquer. Although not 
recognised by herself nor by those who had. formerly known 
her, it was her own original fine nature that was given back, 
stripped of the intolerance and narrowness which had so near 
made a wreck of soul and body. Filled by a boundless charity 
no outcast could sink below the reach of her sympathy, and 
the story which, in all humility, she told of herself was the 
first spark to light the torch of Hope in the breast of many. 
Lydia Gibson’s real name is still a watchword among us, but to 
William Masters and his fellow-workers she is always ‘ Bennie’s 
mother,’ 


Louisa PARR. 





Old Italian Gardens. 


5 agape are also modern gardens in Italy, and in such I have 

spent many pleasant hours. But that has been part of my 
life of reality, which concerns only my friends and myself. The 
gardens I would speak about are those in which I have lived the 
life of the fancy, and into which I may lead the idle thoughts of 
my readers. 

It is pleasant to have flowers growing in a garden. I make 
this remark because there have been very fine gardens without 
any flowers at all; in fact, when the art of gardening reached its 
height, it took to despising its original material, as, at one time, 
people came to sing so well that it was considered vulgar to have 
any voice. There is a magnificent garden near Pescia, in 
Tuscany, built in terraces against a hillside, with wonderful 
waterworks, which give you shower baths when you expect them 
least ; and in this garden, surrounded by the trimmest box hedges, 
there bloom only imperishable blossoms of variegated pebbles and 
chalk. That I have seen with my own eyes. A similar garden, 
near Genoa, consisting of marble mosaics and coloured bits of 
glass, with a peach tree on a wall, and an old harpsichord on the 
doorstep to serve instead of bell or knocker, I am told of by a 
friend, who pretends to have spent her youth in it. But I 
suspect her to be of supernatural origin, and this garden to exist 
only in the world of Ariosto’s enchantresses, whence she originally 
hails. To return to my first remark, it is pleasant, therefore, to 
have flowers in a garden, though not necessary. We moderns 
have flowers, and no gardens. I must protest against such a 
state of things. Still worse is it to suppose that you can get a 
garden by running up a wall or planting a fence round a field, a 
wood, or any portion of what is vaguely called nature. Gardens 
have nothing to do with nature, or not much. Save the garden 
of Eden, which was perhaps no more a garden than certain 
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London streets so called, gardens are always primarily the work 
of man. I say primarily, for these outdoor habitations, where 
man weaves himself carpets of grass and gravel, cuts himself 
walls out of ilex or hornbeam, and fits on as roof so much of 
blue day or of starspecked, moonsilvered night, are never perfect 
until Time has furnished it all with his weather stains and 
mosses, and Fancy, having given notice to the original occupants, 
has handed it into the charge of gentle little owls and fur-gloved 
bats, and of other tenants, human in shape, but as shy and 
solitary as they. 

That is a thing of our days, or little short of them. I should 
be curious to know something of early Italian gardens, long ago; 
long before the magnificence of Roman Czsars had reappeared, 
with their rapacity and pride, in the cardinals and princes of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I imagine those beginnings 
to have been humble; the garden of the early. middle ages to 
have been a thing more for utility than pleasure, and not at all 
for ostentation. For the garden of the castle is necessarily 
small ; and the plot of ground between the inner and outer rows 
of walls, where corn or hay might be grown for the horses, is 
not likely to be given up exclusively to her ladyship’s lilies and 
gillyflowers ; salads and roots must grow there, and onions and 
leeks, for it is not always convenient to get vegetables from the 
villages below, particularly when there are enemies or disbanded 
pillaging mercenaries about; hence, also, there will be fewer 
roses than vines, pears, or apples, spaliered against the castle 
wall. On the other hand the burgher of the towns begins by 
being a very small artisan or shopkeeper, and, even when he 
lends money to kings of England and emperors, and is part 
owner of Constantinople, he keeps his house with businesslike 
frugality. Whatever they lavished on churches, frescoes, libraries, 
and pageants, the citizens, even of the fifteenth century, whose 
wives and daughters still mended the linen and waited at table, 
are not likely to have seen in their villa more than a kind of 
rural place of business, whence to check factors and peasants, 
where to store wine and oil, and from whose garden, barely 
enclosed from the fields, to obtain the fruit and flowers for their 
table. I think that medieval poetry and tales have led me to 
this notion. There is little mention in them of a garden as 
such: the Provengal lovers meet in orchards—‘ en un verger soz 
folha d’albespi "—where the May bushes grow among the almond 
trees. Boccaccio and the Italians more usually employ the word 
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orto, Which has lost its Latin signification, and is a place, as we 
learn from the context, planted with fruit trees and with pot- 
herbs, the sage which brought misfortune on poor Simona, and 
the sweet basil which Lisabetta watered, as it grew out of 
Lorenzo’s head, ‘only with rosewater, or that of orange flowers, 
or with her own tears.’ A friend of mine has painted a picture 
of another of Boccaccio’s ladies, Madonna Dianora, visiting the 
garden, which (to the confusion of her virtuous stratagem) the 
enamoured Ansaldo has made to bloom in January by magic arts: 
a little picture full of the quaint lovely details of Dello’s wedding 
chests, the charm of the roses and lilies, the plashing fountains 
and birds singing against a background of wintry trees and snow- 
shrouded fields, the dainty youths and damsels treading their way 
among the flowers, looking like tulips and ranunculus themselves 
in their fur and brocade. But although in this story Boccaccio 
employs the word giardino instead of orto, I think we must 
imagine that magic flower garden rather as a corner—they still 
exist on every hillside—of orchard connected with the fields of 
wheat and olives below by the long tunnels of vine trellis, and 
dying away into them with the great tufts of lavender and 
rosemary and fennel on the grassy bank under the cherry trees. 
It is a piece of terraced ground along which the water—spurted 
from the dolphin’s mouth or the siren’s breasts—runs through 
walled channels, refreshing impartially violets and salads, lilies 
and tall flowering onions, under the branches of the peach tree 
and the pomegranate, to where, in the shade of the great pink 
oleander tufts, it pours out below into the big tank, for the maids 
to rinse their linen in the evening, and the peasants to fill their 
cans to water the bedded-out tomatoes, and the potted clove pinks 
in the shadow of the house. 

The Blessed Virgin’s garden is like that, where, as she prays 
in the cool of the evening, the gracious Gabriel flutters on to 
one knee (hushing the sound of his wings lest he startle her) 
through the pale green sky, the deep blue-green valley ; and you 
may still see in the Tuscan fields clumps of cypresses clipped 
wheel shape, which might mark the very spot. 

The transition from this orchard-garden, this orto, of the 
old Italian novelists and painters, to the architectural garden of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is indicated in some of 
the descriptions and illustrations of the Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
phili, a sort of handbook of antiquities in the shape of a novel, 
written by Fra Francesco Colonna, and printed at Venice about 
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1480. Here we find trees and hedges treated as brick and stone 
work: walls, niches, colonnades, cut out of ilex and laurel ; statues, 
vases, peacocks clipped in box and yew; moreover antiquities, 
busts, inscriptions, broken altars and triumphal arches, temples to 
the Graces and Venus, stuck about the place very much as we 
find them in the Roman villas of the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But I doubt whether the Hypnerotomachia can be 
taken as evidence of the gardens of Colonna’s own days. I think 
his descriptions are rather of what his archeological lore made 
him long for, and what came in time, when antiques were more 
plentiful than in the early Renaissance, and the monuments of 
the ancients could be incorporated freely into the gardens. For 
the classic Italian garden is essentially Roman in origin ; it could 
have arisen only on the top of ancient walls and baths, its shape 
suggested by the ruins below, its ornaments dug up in the 
planting of the trees ; and until the time of Julius II. and Leo X., 
Rome was still a medizval city, feudal and turbulent, in whose 
outskirts, for ever overrun by baronial squabbles, no sane man 
would have built himself a garden, and in whose ancient monu- 
ments castles were more to be expected than belvederes and 
orangeries. Indeed, by the side of quaint arches and temples, 
and labyrinths which look like designs for a box of toys, we find 
among the illustrations of Polifilo various charming woodcuts 
showing bits of vine trellis, of tank and of fountain, on the 
small scale, and in the domestic, quite unclassic style of the 
Italian burgher’s garden. I do not mean to say that the gardens 
of Lorenzo dei Medici, of Catherine Cornaro at Asolo, of the 
Gonzagas near Mantua, of the Estensi at Scandiano and Sassuolo, 
were kitchen gardens like those of Isabella’s basil pot. They had 
waterworks already, and aviaries full of costly birds, and enclosures 
where camels and giraffes were kept at vast expense, and parks 
with deer gnd fish ponds ; they were the garden of the castle, of 
the farm, magnified and made magnificent, spread over a large 
extent of ground. But they were not, any more than are the 
gardens of Boiardo’s and Ariosto’s enchantresses (copied by 
Spenser), the typical Italian gardens of later days. 

And here, having spoken of that rare and learned Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili (which, by the way, any one who wishes to be 
instructed, sickened, and bored for many days together, may now 
readin Monsieur Claudius Popelin’s French translation), it is well 
I should state that for the rest of this dissertation I have availed 
myself of neither the British Museum, nor the National Library 
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of Paris, nor the Library of South Kensington (the italics seem 
necessary to show my appreciation of those haunts of learning), but 
merely of the light of my own poor intellect. For I do not think I 
care to read about gardens among foolscap and inkstains, pounceand 
printed forms ; in fact I doubt whether I care to read about them 
at all, save in Boccaccio and Ariosto, Spenser and Tasso; though I 
hope that my readers will be more literary characters than myself. 

The climate of Italy (moving on in my discourse) renders it 
difficult and almost impossible to have flowers growing in the 
ground all through the summer. After the magnificent efflo- 
rescence of May and June, the soil cakes into the consistence of 
terra cotta, and the sun, which has expanded and withered the 
roses and lilies and vines with such marvellous rapidity, toasts 
everything like so much corn or maize. Very few herbaceous 
flowers—the faithful, friendly, cheerful zinnias, for instance—can 
continue blooming; and the oleander, become more brilliantly 
rose-colour with every additional week’s drought, triumphs over 
empty beds. Flowers in Italy are a crop like corn, hemp, or 
beans ; you must be satisfied with fallow soil when they are over. 
I say these things, learned by some bitter experience of flowerless 
summers, to explain why Italian flower gardening mainly takes 
refuge in pots—from the great ornamented lemon jars down to 
the pots of carnations, double geraniums, tuberoses, and jasmines 
on every wall, on every ledge or window-sill ; so much so, in fact, 
that even the famous sweet basil, and with it young Lorenzo’s 
head, had to be planted in a pot. Now this poverty of flower-beds 
and richness of pots made it easy and natural for the Italian garden 
to become, like the Moorish one, a place of mere greenery and 
water, a palace whose fountains plashed in sunny yards walled in 
with myrtle and laurel, in mysterious chambers roofed over with 
ilex and box. 

And this it became. Moderately at first; a few hedges of 
box and cypress—exhaling its resinous breath in the sunshine— 
leading up to the long, flat Tuscan house, with its tower or pillared 
loggia under the roof to take the air and dry linen; a few 
quaintly cut trees set here and there, along with the twisted 
mulberry tree where the family drank its wine and ate its fruit of 
an evening; a little grove of ilexes to the back, in whose shade 
you could sleep while the cicalas buzzed at noon; some cypresses 
gathered together into a screen, just to separate the garden from 
the olive-yard above; gradually perhaps a balustrade set at the 
end of the bowling-green, that you might see, even from a 
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distance, the shimmery blue valley below, the pale-blue distant 
hills; and if you had it, some antique statue, not good enough 
for the courtyard of the town house, set on the balustrade or 
against the tree; also where water was plentiful, a little grotto 
scooped out under that semicircular screen of cypresses. A very 
modest place, but differing essentially from the orchard and 
kitchen garden of the medizval burgher, and out of which came 
something immense and unique—the classic Roman villa. 

For your new garden, your real Italian garden, brings in a 
new element—that of perspective, architecture, decoration ; the 
trees used as building material, the lie of the land as theatre 
arrangements, the water as the most docile and multiform stage 
property. Now think what would happen when such gardens 
begin to be made in Rome. The Pope’s nephew can enclose 
vast tracts of land, expropriated by some fine sweeping fiscal 
injustice, or by the great expropriator, fever, in the outskirts 
of the town, and there place his casino, at first a mere summer- 
house, whither to roll of spring evenings in stately coaches 
and breathe the air with a few friends; then gradually a huge 
house, with its suites of guests’ chambers, stables, chapel, orangery, 
collection of statues and pictures, its subsidiary smaller houses, 
belvederes, circuses, and what not! And around the house His 
Eminence or His Serene Excellency may lay out his garden. 
Now go where you may in the outskirts of Rome, you are sure to 
find ruins—great aqueduct arches, temples half standing, gigantic 
terrace works belouging to some baths or palace hidden beneath 
the earth and vegetation. Here you have, naturally, an element 
of architectural ground-plan and decoration which is easily fol- 
lowed: the terraces of quincunxes, the symmetrical groves, the 
long flights of steps, the triumphal arches, the big ponds, come, 
as it were, of themselves, obeying the order of what is below. 
And from underground, everywhere, issues a legion of statues, 
headless, armless, in all stages of mutilation, who are charitably 
mended, and take their place, mute sentinels, white and earth- 
stained, at every intersecting box hedge, under every ilex grove, 
beneath the cypresses of each sweeping hillside avenue, wherever a 
tree can make aniche or a bough a canopy. Also vases, sarcophagi, 
baths, little altars, columne, reliefs by the score and hundred, to 
be stuck about everywhere, let into every wall, clapped on the top 
of every gable, every fountain, stacked up in every empty space. 

Among these inhabitants of the gardens of Cesar, Lucullus, 
or Sallust, who, after their thousand years’ sleep, pierce through 
the earth into new gardens, of crimson cardinals and purple 
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princes, each fattened on his predecessors’ spoils—Medici, Farnesi, 
Peretti, Aldobrandini, Ludovisi, Rospegliosi, Borghese, Pamphily 
—among this humble people of stone, I would say a word of 
garden Hermes and their vicissitudes. There they stand, squeez- 
ing from out their triangular sheath the stout pectorals veined 
with rust, scarred with corrosions, under the ilexes, whose drip, 
drip, through all the rainy days and nights of those ancient 
times and these modern ones has gradually eaten away an eye 
here, a cheek there, making up for the loss by gilding the hair 
with lichens, and matting the beard with green ooze, patched 
chin, and restored nose, giving them an odd look of fierce German 
duellists. Have they been busts of Czsars, hastily ordered on the 
accession of some Tiberius or Nero, hastily sent to alter into 
Caligula or Galba, or pitched into the Tiber on to the top of the 
monster Emperor’s body after that had been properly hauled 
through the streets? Or are they philosophers, at your choice, 
Plato or Aristotle or Zeno or Epicurus, once presiding over the 
rolls of poetry and science in some noble’s or some rhetor’s 
library? Or is it possible that this featureless block, smiling 
foolishly with its orbless eye-sockets and worn-out mouth, may 
have had, once upon a time, a nose from Phidias’s hand, a pair of 
cupid lips carved by Praxiteles ?' 

A book of seventeenth-century prints, ‘The Gardens of Rome, 
with their plans raised and seen in perspective, drawn andengraved . 
by Giov. Battista Falda, at the printing-house of Gio. Giacomo de’ 
Rossi, at the sign of Paris, near the church of the Pace in Rome,’ 
brings home to one, with the names of the architects who laid them 
out, that these Roman villas are really a kind of architecture cut out 
of living, instead of dead, timber. To this new kind of architecture 
belongs a new kind of sculpture. The antiques do well in their 
niches of box and laurel under their canopy of hanging ilex boughs ; 
they are, in their weather-stained, mutilated condition, another sort 
of natural material fit for the artist’s use, but the old sculpture 
being thus in a way assimilated, through the operation of earth, 
wind, and rain, into tree-trunks and mossy boulders, a new 
sculpture arises undertaking to make of marble something which 
will continue the impression of the trees and waters, wave its 
jagged outlines like the trees, twist its supple limbs like the 
fountains. It is high time that some one should stop the laughing 

1 The reader may imagine my pride when I found, in Furtwingler’s great book 


of archeology, that an original head by Scopas actually stands beneath a rose- 
trellis in Villa Medici. 
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and sniffing at this great sculpture of Bernini and bis Italian and 
French followers, the last spontaneous outcome of the art of the 
Renaissance, of the decorative sculpture which worked in union 
with place and light and surroundings. Mistaken as indoor 
decoration, as free statuary in the sense of the antique, this 
sculpture has after all given us the only works which are 
thorougly right in the open air, among the waving trees, the 
mad vegetation which sprouts under the moist, warm Roman sky, 
from every inch of masonry and travertine. They are comic, of 
course, looked at.in all the details, those angels who smirk and 
gesticulate with the emblems of the Passion, those popes and 
saints who stick out colossal toes and print on the sky gigantic 
hands, on the parapets of bridges and the gables of churches; but 
imagine them replaced by fine classic sculpture—stiff manikins 
struggling with the overwhelming height, the crushing hugeness 
of all things Roman; little tin soldiers lost in the sky, instead of 
those gallant theatrical creatures swaggering among the clouds, 
pieces of wind-torn cloud, petrified for the occasion, themselves! 
Think of Bernini’s Apollo and Daphne; a group unfortunately 
kept in a palace room, with whose right angles its every outline 
swears, but which, if placed in a garden, would be the very 
summing up of all garden and park impressions in the waving, 
circling lines, yet not without a niminy piminy restraint of the 
draperies, the limbs, the hair turning to clustered leaves, the body 
turning to smooth bark, of the flying nymph and the pursuing god. 

The great creation of this Bernini school, which shows it as 
the sculpture born of gardens, is the fountain. No one till the 
seventeenth century had guessed what might be the relations of 
stone and water, each equally obedient to the artist’s hand. The 
medieval Italian fountain is a tank, a huge wash-tub fed from 
lions’ mouths, as if by taps, and ornamented, more or less, with 
architectural and sculptured devices. In the Renaissance we get 
complicated works of art—Neptunes with tridents throne above 
sirens squeezing their breasts, and cupids riding on dolphins, like 
the beautiful fountain of Bologna ; or boys poised on one foot, hold- 
ing up tortoises, like Rafael’s Tartarughe of Piazza Mattei; more 
elaborate devices still, like the one of the villa at Bagnaia, near 
Viterbo. But these fountains do equally well when dry, equally 
well translated into bronze or silver, they are wonderful saltcellars 
or fruitdishes ; everything is delightful except the water, which 
spurts in meagre threads as from a garden-hose. They are the 
fitting ornament of Florence, where there is pure drinking water 
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only on Sundays and holidays; of Bologna, where there is never 
any at all. The seventeenth century made a very different thing 
of its fountains—something as cool, as watery, as the jets which 
gurgle and splash in Moorish gardens and halls; and full of form 
and fancy withal, the water never alone, but accompanied by its 
watery suggestion of power and will and whim. They are so 
absolutely right, these Roman fountains of the Bernini school 
that we are apt to take them as a matter of course, as if the 
horses had reared between the spurts from below and the gushes 
and trickles above ; as if the Triton had been draped with the over- 
flowing of his horn; as if the Moor with his turban, the Asiatic 
with his veil, the solemn Egyptian river god had basked 
and started back with the lion and the seahorse among the small 
cataracts breaking into foam in the pond, the sheets of water 
dropping, prefiguring icicles, lazily over the rocks, all stained 
black by the north winds and yellow by the lichen ; all always, 
always, in those Roman gardens and squares, from the beginning 
of time, natural objects, perfect and not more to be wondered at 
than the water-encircled rocks of the mountains and seashores. 
Such art as this cannot be done justice to with the pen; diagrams 
would be necessary, showing how in every case the lines of the 
sculpture harmonise subtly, or clash to be more subtly har- 
monised, with the movement, the immensely varied, absolutely 
spontaneous movement of the water; the sculptor, become in- 
finitely modest, willing to sacrifice his own work, to make it 
absolutely uninteresting in itself, as a result of the hours and 
days he must have spent watching the magnificent manners and 
exquisite tricks of natural waterfalls—nay, the mere bursting 
alongside of breakwaters, the jutting up between stones, of every 
trout-stream and milldam. It is not till we perceive its absence 
(in the fountains, for instance, of modern Paris) that we appre- 
ciate this Roman art of water sculpture. Meanwhile we accept 
the fountains as we accept the whole magnificent harmony of 
nature and art—nature tutored by art, art fostered by nature—of 
the Roman villas, undulating, with their fringe of pines and oaks, 
over the hillocks and dells of the Campagna, or stacked up 
proudly, vineyards and woods all round, on the steep sides of 
Alban and Sabine hills. 

This book of engravings of the villas of the Serene Princes 
Aldobrandini, Pamphily, Borghese, and so forth, brings home to 
us another fact, to wit, that the original owners and layers out 
thereof must have had but little enjoyment of them. There they 
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go in their big coaches, among the immense bows and curtsies 
of the ladies and gentlemen and dapper ecclesiastics whom they 
meet: princes in feathers and laces, and cardinals in silk and 
ermine. But the delightful gardens on which they are being com- 
plimented are meanwhile mere dreadful little plantations, like a 
nurseryman’s squares of cabbages, you would think, rather than 
groves of ilexes and cypresses ; for, alas, the greatest princes, the 
most magnificent cardinals, cannot bribe time, or hustle him to 
hurry up. 

And thus the gardens were planted and grew. For whom? 
Certainly not for the men of those days, who would doubtless 
have been merely shocked could they have seen or foreseen. . 
For their ghosts perhaps? Scarcely. A friend of mine, in whose 
information on such matters I have implicit belief, assures me 
that it is not the whole ghosts of the ladies and cavaliers of long 
ago who haunt the gardens; not the ghost of their everyday, 
humdrum likeness to ourselves, but the ghost of certain moments 
of their existence, certain rustlings, and shimmerings of their 
personality ; their waywardness, momentary transcendent graces 
and graciousness, unaccountable wistfulness and sorrow; certain 
looks of the face and certain tones of the voice (perhaps none of 
the steadiest); things that seemed to die away into nothing on 
earth, but which have permeated their old haunts, clung to the 
statues with the ivy, risen and fallen with the plash of the foun- 
tains, and which now exhale in the breath of the honeysuckle and 
murmur in the voice of the birds, in the rustle of the leaves and 
the high, invading grasses. There are some verses of Verlaine’s, 
which come to me always, on the melancholy minuet tune to 
which Monsieur Fauré has set. them, as I walk in those Italian 
gardens, Roman and Florentine, walk in the spirit as well as in 
the flesh :— 


Votre dme est un paysage choisi 

Que vont charmant masques et bergamasques 
Jouant du luth et quasi 

Tristes sous leurs déguisements fantasques. 
Tout en chantant sur le mode mineur 
L’amour vainqueur et la vie opportune, 

Ils n’ont pas l’air de croire 4 leur bonheur ; 
Et leur chanson se méle au clair de lune: 
Au calme clair de lune triste et beau 

Qui fait réver les oiseaux dans les arbres 

Et sangloter d’extase les jets d’eau, 

Les grands jets d’eau sveltes parmi les marbres, 
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And this leads me to wonder what these gardens must be when 
the key has turned in their rusty gates, and the doorkeeper gone 
to sleep under the gun hanging from its nail. What must such 
places be, Mondragone, for instance, near Frascati, and the 
deserted Villa Pucci near Signa, during the great May nights, 
when my own small scrap of garden, not beyond kitchen sounds 
and servants’ lamps, is made wonderful and magical by the scents 
which rise up, by the song of the nightingales, the dances of the 
fireflies, copying in the darkness below the figures which are 
footed by the nimble stars above? Into such rites as these, which 
the poetry of the past practises with the poetry of summer nights, 
one durst not penetrate, save after leaving one’s vulgar flesh, one’s 
habits, one’s realities outside the gate. 

And since I have mentioned gates, I must not forget one other 
sort of old Italian garden, perhaps the most poetical and pathetic— 
the garden that has ceased to exist. You meet it along every 
Italian highroad or country lane: a piece of field, tender green 
with the short wheat in winter, brown and orange with the dried 
maize husks and seeding sorghum in summer, the wide grass path 
still telling of coaches that once rolled in, a big stone bench, with 
sweeping shell-like back, under the rosemary bushes ; and, facing 
the road, between solemnly grouped cypresses or stately mar- 
shalled poplars, a gate of charming ironwork, standing open 
between its scroll-work masonry and empty vases, under its 
coronetted escutcheon. The gate that leads to nowhere. 


VERNON LEE. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


be Mr. Gosse enjoys a ‘ruction’ he must be a happy man. 
Into his dauntless dealings with the Society of Authors I 
cannot enter, for lack of information. Who are the ‘greedy’ 
authors, and how greedy are they? There must be a point 
beyond which it will not pay to publish them, and the old- 
fashioned forces of supply and demand will settle their business. 
One might wish that less were said and written about the 
financial side of authorship; perhaps then there would be less 
barefaced blatant advertisement of certain authors. To praise 
your friends, if you think they deserve it, is very proper, but to 
beat before them the cymbals of perpetual puffing paragraphs, 
and to proclaim the pecuniary successes of the boasted master- 
pieces, is not criticism. We might as well call the hideous 
flaming announcements of Liver Pills by the name of literature, 
or ‘literary intelligence.’ However, these financial declarations 
about Nokes’s prices and Stokes’s royalties may be useful to the 


collectors of income tax. 


* * 
7” 


Another ruction of Mr. Gosse’s interests me more, because 
the other gentleman in the quarrel incidentally lets us know the 
exact position of the Happy (and Virtuous) Valley. Its name is 
Indiana. How the strife arose I am not able to say. But in the 
Independent (an American serial) I find Mr. Maurice Thompson 
full of matter. Mr. Gosse, he declares, ‘once intimated that, 
living where I do’ (in Indiana), ‘ it would be advisable for me to 
keep my pen off paper till he had finished his literature.’ One 
would be glad to see the actual text of Mr. Gosse’s remarks. Mr. 
Thompson then takes his insular critic for a stroll, in the spirit, 
through the Happy Valley. The trees are ‘ grander and older,’ 
of course, than in England. There is a school at every mile, 
whereas we have only milestones. ‘ Everybody’s children learn 
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literature, and grow into great readers, and book-buyers, and 
critics,’ and that is the reason, no doubt, why America prefers the 
British and foreign to the domestic novel, as we are informed by 
some Americans. ‘They are familiar with ’—excuse my blushes 
—they are familiar with me among other more valuable authors. 
If this is true, those children must be mediums. I can demon- 
strate, by mournful but unimpeachable documents, that, if they 
are familiar with my works, their knowledge came not by reading 
the books in question. Telepathy must be at work; there is 
no other way of accounting for this infantile knowledge of my 
writings. In Indiana there is some subtle, subliminal way of 
getting at the contents of books unbought and unseen. Mr. 
Thompson goes on to say that the young woman in the next 
school ‘ can give you every good reason why the prose of Haw- 
thorne is better than the prose of Sir Philip Sidney.’ One good 
reason will suffice for me; at present I only know a bad reason— 
or two bad reasons: that Sidney is old, and that he was not an 
American citizen. ‘Ten to one she’ (the young woman) ‘read 
last evening at a literary club an excellently thoughtful paper on 


the minor Elizabethan poets.’ 


* * 
* 


I take these odds, in thousands! There is a school ‘every 
mile or so.’ Let us say, a school to every four square miles. Say 
there are 100,000 square miles in Indiana—there may be a 
million for what I know. That gives 25,000 schools. Now, 
25,000 essays on the minor Elizabethan poets is too many; it 
beggars credulity. Nay, I doubt if 1,000 essays on the minor 
Elizabethan poets are read, per annum, in the whole habitable 
universe. The Indianians are ‘a strong average lot,’ but they 
never could stand so much twaddle on Elizabethan poets. 


* * 
* 

‘You may have heard of the Western Association of Writers.’ 
Alas, I never did hear of it. ‘Women control these clubs.’ I can 
easily believe it. The women ‘do not read Mr. Ibsen or Mr. 
Tolstoi,’ whoever Mr. Tolstoi may be. No more do I; but, if 
these matrons and unmarried maids share my tastes, to what pur- 
pose has Mr. Howells written? If Count Tolstoi be meant, Mr. 
Howells, as far as Indiana goes, has toiled in vain. ‘There are 
very few Anna Karénines and no Madame Bovarys in our homes.’ 
Probably not: an Indiana divorce is proverbially facile. If you 
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remove temptation, it is not so very hard to be virtuous. But I 
hasten to assure Mr. Thompson that I quite believe divorces are 
as rare as he says, and that Indiana is truly virtuous. That Mr. 
George Du Maurier has written ‘pessimistic adultery-saturated 
novels’ I ‘take the Wilkes and Liberty’ to doubt. If he has, 
who buys Zrilby? Why, the Americans, who seem to have 
Trilby on the brain. Onenever hears it mentioned, beyond other 
novels, in England. Trilby was not ‘an innocent harlot,’ nor was 
Tess. Neither of them was in Rahab’s case. Mr. Thompson is 
an admirer of Theocritus, who is read, I doubt not, ‘in a forty- 
acre campus’ at the Wabash College. Well, there are worse 
things in the amiable Sicilian than in Trilby or in Anna 
Karénine. Indiana, I doubt not, is the Happy Valley. But 
Mr. Thompson perhaps praises even Indiana unduly: however, 
one awaits with interest the epoch-making works to be produced 
by ‘The Western Association of Writers’ and an edition of 
/Eschylus from Wabash. 


* * 
* 


For a thoroughly interesting book, let me recommend Mr. 
Curtin’s Tales of the Fairies (Nutt). They are Irish fairies, from 


Munster, and, as you read, you understand that deplorable affair, 
the burning of the Irishwoman in Tipperary. To the minds of 
the burners ‘ she was not in it,’ as they say, only a fairy changeling 
was being tormented. ‘The heated coulter of a plough is used in 
Ireland to force confession from a witch who prevents butter from 
appearing when the milk is churned.’ Pleasant for the witch! 
In one tale here a man is just going to burn a changeling, when 
it vanishes. ‘I know,’ says Mr. Curtin, ‘one old man who has an 
afflicted daughter and who believes firmly that she has been put 
in his house by the fairies.’ The police, or the priest, had better 
keep an eye on that deluded old man. One would expect a 
Catholic populace to call in the priest when an exorcism is 
needed, but he is usually, it is said, the last man who hears of it. 
Black-hilted knives are what the people put faith in. The French 
mock us for not sending missionaries to Ireland, but every parish 
has its priest already. Yet fairies flourish exceedingly. In the tales 
the priests are usually the most sensible and least superstitious 
of the characters, so in fairy perils they are not consulted. The 
whole fairy belief is, in fact, pre-Christian, and the wrongs inflicted 
hy fairies must be met and foiled by heathen methods. Mr. 
Curtin’s book is a wonderful intimate picture of peasant life and 
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character. Full of unconscious humour, it shows a hard, inhuman 
side of the Irish disposition. A hard life hardens, that may be 
the explanation. But it would be unfair to set forth a collection 
of the plums from the pudding. Not only the folklorist can read 
the book with pleasure: it tells you more about the Irish than 
many blue-books. The percentage of people who admit that 
they believe in fairies is notably decreased. But there are more 


believers than confessors. 


* * 
* 


In several of Mr. Curtin’s tales much stress is laid on the duty 
of sacrificing a beast to St. Martin at Martinmas. Possibly a 
heathen custom was transferred from a god to a saint, or this 
may have been the convenient time for laying in salted meat 
against winter. The sacrifice to St. Martin would then be a mere 
expression of heathen sentiment under a Christian veneer. In 
Scotland, in the last century, the meat for winter use was killed 
at Martinmas, as we read in Galt’s Annals of the Parish. Mr. 
Blackwood has just published a pleasant edition of this work ; 
the father of all kail-yard fiction, with an essay on Galt by Mr. 
Crockett. Shameful to confess, I never read Galt before. He is 
very good, a kind of Caledonian Miss Austen, though less varied 
and less witty. The Sassenach need not be afraid of difficult 
words; they are not frequent in the Annals, and are explained in 
foot-notes when they do occur. It is a leisurely, pleasant chronicle ; 
you can lay it down, without extreme reluctance, when you have 
had enough. The style is agreeably equable, and the kail-yard 
school may well be proud of its founder, whom it may imitate in 
his lack of tearful sentimentality and roaring facetiousness. The 
scene when news of Charles Malcolm’s death arrives is a model of 
pathos without—without everything which makes cheap pathos 
so very popular and disgusting. By the way, Mr. Crockett makes 
an historical error, Not the loss of twelve pounds, but of twelve 
stones of lint, wore down the first Mrs. Balwhidder. In spite of 
Mr. Balwhidder’s three wives, he was manifestly in love with Mrs. 
Malcolm, but he seems to have been unaware of his passion. He 
is a dear old boy, and looks forward to the day when ‘the vultures 
of Prelacy shall be as harmless as the Presbyterian doves,’ those 
gentle dirkers of mankind! As he observes, ‘it is difficult to see 
the benefit of improvement to a country parish.’ The Annals of 
the Parish is the best book of the year, so far; one can scarcely 
call it a novel, but, ‘be it burial, be it bridal, it’s grand.’ 


* * 
* 
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There is also, one observes, a new edition, introduced by Canon 
Ainger, and published by Messrs. Macmillan. The ‘rollers 
boom,’ as Mr. Davidson says in a recent poem, and what better 
than Galt can be ‘ boomed’ by them ? 


* * 
* 


The Claimant is making a clean breast of his Ortonism, and 
hence gives me an excuse for speaking again of a far more able 
claimant than he; namely, the false Jeanne d’Arc. Many years 
elapsed between Roger Tichborne’s disappearance as a slim lad 
and his reappearance as a fat butcher. But only five years 
elapsed between the burning of Jeanne and the reappearance of 
the false Pucelle. A girl does not change so very much between 
nineteen and twenty-four. Now it is absolutely certain that the 
false maid was accepted by her brothers in 1436, and by the 
magistrates and town of Orleans in 1439. The brothers may 
have had something to gain ; the town, on the other hand, spent 
considerable sums of money on the impostor. If Jean du Lys 
really solicited an audience from the King of France for the 
impersonator (as the Comte Bourbon de Ligniéres avers), he must 
have been an honest dupe, not an accomplice. But I doubt if 
Jean carried matters to that extremity ; and no authority is cited. 


* * 
7 


I need hardly say that I do not believe in the false Pucelle. 
But a more extraordinary imposture does not exist in history. 
M. Gaston Save has written a pamphlet on it recently—as a 
believer. He points out that, in 1456, a burgess of Rouen, at 
the Trial of Rehabilitation of the Maid, says, ‘many’ (in Rouen) 
‘ believed that she had escaped.’ The charred body of the martyr 
was shown to the crowd, but populus vult decipi. There is no 
proces-verbal of the burning, but there 7s an official document 
setting forth the fact of Jeanne’s death; in fact, there are two, 
though M. Save does not notice this circumstance. M. Save 
fancies that the Duchess of Bedford substituted another victim 
for Jeanne, and let her go, on the death of the duke. The con- 
fessors who were with Jeanne to the last do not count; they 
were probably bribed by the duchess. The Scottish witness does 
not count ; he must have been among the deceived, I presume. 
The brothers, says M. Save, could not have been deluded; the 
scars of Jeanne’s wounds were inimitable evidence. The brothers, 
and the recognition by Orleans, are, indeed, the difficult points, 
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however M. Save appears to me to glide over the passages hostile 
to his belief, and to express himself very inaccurately on other 
points in this inexplicable affair. 
* * 
* 

That Jeanne’s persecutors believed in her execution is plain 
from a document of theirs drawn up on June 7, 1431, a week 
aftet her death. Lavenu is one of the witnesses here, and he, in 
1456, swore that he was with Jeanne on her way to the stake, 
and at the stake, where she maintained the verity of her mission. 
Now the document is informal, but, at all events, it expresses the 
belief ‘of her judges, that they had got rid of their maiden enemy. 
A letter, in the name of Henry VI., to the Estates of France 
(June 80, 1431) sets forth the same belief. If the Duchess of 
Bedford deceived anybody, she deceived everybody, from the King 
to the’executioner. To be sure, we have not the executioner’s 
evidetice, nor the King’s, but we have the sworn evidence of priests 
who spoke to the former and for the latter. The so-called ‘Bour- 
geois of Paris,’ in his Diary, speaks without hesitation of Jeanne’s 
death, at the time of the event (1431). In 1440 he writes that 
some believed another victim had been executed, but this opinion 
merely arose from the appearance, in 1436, of the impostor. This 
applies ;:to’ all the chroniclers of 1440-60 who throw doubts on 
the death: of the Maid; all are perplexed by the success of the 
impersonator. 

; : * * 

* 

_ M..Save argues that a substitution at the stake was possible, 
because, according to one chronicler, Jeanne was led to the spot 
under a veil. But this writer, Perceval de Cagny, is often wrong 
where he is not an eye-witness, and he adds that, according to 
eye-witnesses, she was burned; while other eye-witnesses aver that 
her -body was exposed to public view, that there might be no 
error. There are discrepancies of evidence as to the number of 
the English men-at-arms who surrounded the pile, and who, 
according to M. Save, may have prevented the populace from 
seeing who was burned. But the soldiers could see, and they 
would not be satisfied with a substitute! Again, the Madame 
de Luxembourg with whom the false Pucelle resided was not, 
‘perhaps,’ she with whom the real Pucelle had lived at Beaulieu ; 
she was an entirely different person. M. Save quotes, as if from 
the town account-books of Orleans, in 1436, a document which 
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M. Quicherat cites from the town account-book of Tours in 1439, 
Who has made a splendid blunder? Probably not M. Quicherat! 
M. Save relies on the evidence of the Spanish ‘Chronicle of the 
Pucelle,’ but that is a mere romance; we might as well cite the 
Arabian Nights as history. The great puzzle is, how the false 
Jeanne could reside in Orleans for several days in 1439 without 
being detected. M. Save avers that the mother of the real Jeanne 
had been in Orleans ‘since 1428,’ which is manifest nonsense. 
Jeanne herself only went to Orleans in 1429, and the first pub- 
lished mention of her mother’s residence there is in the town 
accounts for 1440. We have no proof that the mother was at 
Orleans in 1439. It is odd enough that all Orleans and the 
brothers of the Maid recognised her in the impersonator, but that 
the Maid’s mother recognised her is not demonstrated. One 
curious point is that the mother of the Maid is called (in the 
registers of her pension) mére de la Pucelle till 1452, when she 
is styled mére de feue la Pucelle, ‘of the late Pucelle.’ So M. 
Save says. But—alas for him—in 1454, two years after 1452, 
Pierre du Lys is still spoken of as ‘ brother of the Pucelle,’ not 
‘of the late Pucelle.’ Thus it seems to have been a matter of 
chance whether ‘ the late’ was added or not. 


* * 
* 


Even these hasty notes serve to show the inaccuracy and 
feebleness of M. Save’s reasoning. He entirely omits to mention 
the well-known tale of how Charles VII. unmasked the false 
Pucelle, which is fatal to his theory. But I am convinced that 
all these manuscript account-books of Orleans and other towns 
need careful examination. When one historian cites a book of 
Orleans, 1436, while another gives the same extract from a book 
of Tours, 1439, we can only marvel at the casual ways of man- 
kind. If ever you know a passage in history well, and examine 
the account given of it in a work of general scope, you find a 
mere tissue of blunders. It is natural to wonder whether all the 
rest of the general history is as erroneous as the part which you 
are competent to criticise. Thus the Comte Bourbon de Ligniéres, 
in an otherwise accurate work, makes Jeanne prophesy, in spring, 
1431, the relief of Compiégne for November 1431. But Com- 
piégne had already been relieved in October 1430. ‘Read me 
anything but history,’ said the statesman, ‘ for that cannot be true.’ 


* * 
* 


Indeed, I may seem to illustrate my own censures. I said 
that we had no proof of the maid’s mother being at Orleans 
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before 1440. M. Quicherat, however, casually avers that she took 
up her residence there in 1438, He refers to his own pices 
justificatives, but, alas, these piéces say nothing about the old 
lady before 1440! Who is right, and how, without a re-exami- 
nation of the MSS., can anybody be certain? M. Save doubtless 
borrowed Quicherat’s unproved obiter dictum, and printed ‘ 1428’ 
in place of ‘1438.’ And that is how history is written. Mean- 
while M. E. Lefévre Portalis, in Le Moyen Age, is down on 
M, Save, like our honoured and beloved W. G. on a loose one, 


* * 
* 


A hundred hundreds in first-class cricket, and new centuries 
every other day ; how blessed are we that see such things! Why 
is not Dr. Grace dubbed a knight? Literature is all very well, 
and such eminent men of letters as Sir Lewis Morris, Sir Walter 
Besant, and Sir Martin Conway (with whose learned works I have 
still to get myself acquainted) are not envied their spurs. But 
a greater than these is W. G., though, to be sure, spurs would 
interfere with him between the wickets. I don’t know what his 
politics are, but what have politics to do with such immortal 
merit? I dare say he would not mind standing for some place or 
other if that is necessary, but then he would have to take a side. 
At present all the world is his constituency, and, did my skill 
equal my desire, this page would contain a poem on his deeds. 
But my muse is unequal to the occasion, and I can only hope 
that, out of our three or four score new men of genius, somebody 
will weigh in with an ode. There was a very good sonnet in the 
St. James’s Gazette, but.we need an ode, which, like one of 
Pindar’s, should be embossed in letters of gold on the pavilion at 
Lord’s. The M.C.C. might give a prize for such an ode, and 
then, O poets, think of the advertisement in case of success. It 
might sell an edition of two hundred and fifty copies! But these 
are sordid considerations, and suitable to the time. 

* ‘ * 

‘Certainly the best novel of the season’ (as the New Critics 
say about so many novels) is Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s Peter 
Steele, the Cricketer (Arrowsmith). - This work is vécw, as the 
French have it; all is genuine, real matter of living experience, 
positively ‘ palpitating with actuality.’ The awful moment when 
Lady Emily’s involuntary exclamation saves Peter’s life, just when 
he is one short of his century, may be justly deemed the most 
dramatic thing in modern literature. But, as Peter justly 
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remarked, ‘it was hardly the game.’ The book is as English as 
cowslips, as fresh as a trout, as lively as Mr. Ranjitsinhji at short 
slip; in brief, it is written by a good fellow for good fellows. 
Your mildewed, long-haired philosophers need not try to read 
Peter Steele, 2 romance meant to entertain men, boys, and the 
right sort of girls. To study it is nearly as delightful as to watch 
Mr. Hill’s innings at Lord’s three years ago. 


* * 
. 


American critics often remind us of the delicacy which distin- 
guishes their national wit and humour. John Bull has his heavy 
old jokes, as of Mr. Du Maurier and Mr. Tenniel, but here you 
may mark the finesse of Bostonian wit. The excerpt is from The 
Critic of May 11 :— 


The artists of Boston have had great fun over the Caricature 
Exhibition. Moreover, it was, of course, a fashionable event, with a 
list of patronesses that included the most notable Society women of the 
city. Trilby, the Bicycle Girl, and the Theatre Hat came in for an 
equal share of attention. One most striking caricature was the Landing 
of the Pilgrims, showing these worthies dashed against Plymouth Rock 
by an enormous curling wave, with such force as to scatter mayflowers, 
chairs, old-fashioned clocks, and the worthy Pilgrims themselves all over 
the Bay. Another picture represented a woman of slight waist and 
enormous sleeves, bearing the inscription, ‘ Nothing but s’leaves, the 
spirit grieves, over a waisted life.’ Still another showed Joan of Arc 
listening, not to spirit voices, but to spirit vices in the shape of black 
bottles floating about in the air; while a design for a fountain in the 
City of New York, in imitation of Ariadne and the Tiger, showed Dr. 
Parkhurst mounted on the Tammany Tiger with policemen around him 
pouring forth streams of water from the ends of their billies. The 
Courtship of Miles Standish depicted the gallant Captain at one end of 
the room, embarrassed beyond recognition, holding a skein of yarn, 
while at the other end sat Priscilla spinning ; a half dozen Indians 
were peeping through the window at the two lovers, and at the pictures 
of Dr. Parkhurst and Chauncey M. Depew on the wall. 


This is ‘great fun,’ to be sure, and the ‘spirit vices’ are an 
elegant drollery on a broadly humorous theme. 
ANDREW LANG. 
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